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PREFACE. 

In the following pages I have attempted to trace the 
evolution of consciouBness from tiie simplest kind of 
couBciousaeBS manifested in animal life to the complex 
oonsciotiBueas of man. The only kinds of human conscious- 
ness which are here excluded from consideration are 
deductive reasoning and some of the higher emotions. It 
ia hoped to take up these subjects, or at least the former 
of them, in a future publication. 

An introductory chapter is devoted to a brief consideratdon 
of a theory of the nature of man which I have propounded 
more fully elsewhere. It may he as well to state, however, 
that the reasoning in the subsequent chapters, although it 
touches on this theory here and there in one or two minor 
points, is for the most part independent of it. 

L. H. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 



CHAPTEK L 

iNTBODUCmON. 

The living parts of the human body are composed of 
unicellular animal organisms, its various tissues being built 
up of different varieties of these simple organisms. For the 
sake of brevity, we shall term these simple unicellalar animal 
organisms monads. Therefore, the human body may be re- 
garded as acommunity of monads. 

Further, it is known that the process of " division of labour " 
is observed in tbe community of monads as much as in 
communities of men, and that, so far as they are physical, 
the actions of the monad community are combined and co- 
ordinated actions of the monads, just as the actions of the 
social conuuunity are the combined and co-ordinated actions 
of the individuals of the community. For example, the 
different organs of the body are composed of monads 
specialized to perform diffemnt functions.* 

In tiie following pages we shall endeavonr to prove that 
the phenomena of the human mind, as well as those of the 
body, result from the social evolution of Uie community of 
monads, whereby the consciousness of the monads of the 

* For a eoDBideTatioa of the anaXogy between the two communities Bee 
tiie Appendix. 
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O INTBODUOTION. 

nervous system is combined and coordinated (int^rated) 
into the complex couscionsnees of man. 

la order to discover bow the coiuciousnesB of the monads 
came to be combined and co-ordinated for tiie performance 
of concerted and co-ordinated actions, we shall first inquire 
how the like result is {adduced in the social conununit)r, or 
omminnitj of men. 

The combination and co-ordination of actions in the social 
communis are effected by the circulation of conadousness in 
the community. Co-operative action would be impoaaible if 
there were no means of communicatiiig consciouanees from 
mind to mind. On the other hand, the passage of consoions- 
nees from one member of the community to another makes 
it possible for the actions of the individuals to be combined 
and co-ordinated. There are four ways in which this 
communication of consciouBneae takes place, (1) by writing, 
printing, etc, (2) by speech, (3) by gesture, and (4) by 
observation of one another's actions. In each case, the 
circulation of consciousness is caused by a motion, the 
consciousuess produced being the effect of the motion on the 
mind. Even the lowest form of concerted action, produced 
by the imitation of an observed action of another, implies 
that the movements of one individual produce consciousness 
in otheia 

Thus, in the social community, currents of motion pass 
from one member of the community to another, prodacing 
the effect of consciousness on each member as it passes 
alot^. 

In the case of the government of the community, the 
currents of motion and the resulting currents of consciousness 
take definite courses to and from the centres of government, 
principal or subordinate (local). These may be called the 
afferent and efferent currents of motion and consciousness 
respectively. By means of these currents of consciousness 
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INTRODnOTION. 9 

the conoerted and co-ordinated actioos by niiich the com- 
munity 18 gorented are produced. 

Betuming now to the consideration of the monad com- 
munity, we shall find that the combination and co-ordination 
of the actions of the monads are produced in a precisely 
analogoua manner. We know that there are afferent and 
efferent currents of motion to and from the uervous centres 
respectively, and the following considerations justify the 
inference that these currents of motion produce a circulation 
of consciousnesB in the nerroua system anali^us to that 
which takes place in the social community: — 

In the fitst place, since we know that motion produces 
the effect of consciousness on the himian mind (for example, 
aerial vibiations produce the effect of hearing, ethereal 
Tibrations the effect of seeing, etc), it is only natural to 
suppose that motion produces a similar effect (though less 
in degree) on the minds of the monads, and therefore that 
the currents of motion, which we know to be continually 
traversing the nervous system, produce the effect of a simple 
form of consciousness on the minds of the monads as they 
pass along. 

In the second place, just as it is impoB»ble that there can 
be any combined and co-ordinated action in the community 
of men unless there is a communication of consciousness 
from one to another, so it is impossible that there can be 
any combined and co-ordinated actions in the monad com- 
munity, unless there is a oommrmication of consciousness 
from one to another. As the actions of a free-livii^ monad 
are governed by the consciousness of the monad, so also 
the co-operating actions of a community of monads must 
be governed by the combined and co-ordinated conscious- 
ness of the monads. 

Assuming, then, that there is a circulation of conscious- 
ness in the monad community, we have now to enquire 
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10 

whether such circulation of consciouBueBB is adequate to 
account for the evolution of the conBciousnesB and actions 
manifested by the monad community. 

The unity of hnman consciousness compels us to regard 
it as the consciouBness of one monad. Indeed, the only 
poBBible way in wbitdi the conBciousneSB of different monads 
can be combined tt^ther to form the consciouBness of one 
subject is by the transmission of their couBciousness to one 
monad. By this means, and by this means only, can the 
sensations of the different Benses, sight, hearing, touch, taate 
and Bmell, be made the Bensations of the same subject, and 
this Bentient subject be made the same as the subject of 
human emotion and human intelligence. In thie vray the 
conBciousness of many monads is gathered together, as it 
were, to form the elements of a compound system of con- 
Bciousnees, the conBciousness of one monad, the subject of 
them all. For this reason, and othera which have been fully 
set out elsewhere,* we are obl^ed to believe that there is a 
principal monad in the monad community, whose function 
in the community corresponds with that of a king in an 
absolute monarchy, which consiBts in (1) receiving the afferent 
currentB of the community, and (2) giving origin to the 
efferent currents of the commrmity. 

Similarly, we shall suppose that at every subordinate 
nervous centre there la one monad which gathers t<^ether or 
integrates the consciousness of a part of the community, 
receiving the local afferent currents and giving origin to the 
local efferent currents for the performance of involuntary 
actions, or passing on the afferent currents to a h^her centre 
of consciousness, as the case may require. It is manifest 
that it is the function of these chief subordinate monads 
to guide the physical currentB in the proper directions for 
the performance of adapted actions. They must, therefore, 
* Man, the Microcogm. Williams and Noi^ate, London. 
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be n^chicallj fleeted in different wayB by the diiferent 
currentB which they receive, different in character or direction 
or combination, and mast have acquired habits of passing on 
the currenta in different ways in accordance thereto. 

In order, therefore, that our theory may be completely 
established, it must afford eatisfactory answers to two ques- 
tions: — It must show that the social evolution of a com- 
munity of monadB is adequate to develop (1) in the prin- 
cipal monad, the wonderfully complex conscionsness which 
is manifested by man, and (2) in the subordinate monads 
of the nervous system, the capacity to act in combination 
and co-ordination with one another in the manner required 
for the guidance of the physical currents in their proper 
courses. 

The first of these questions will be answered in subse- 
quent chapters. The remainder of the present chapter will 
be devoted to the consideration of the second question. 

In the monad community, actions are concerted and co- 
ordinated to a very much greater extent than those of a 
community of men. It requires to be explained, therefore, 
how it is possible that beings of such low intelligence as 
the monads can be made to act so perfectly in combination 
with one another. 

The degree of efficiency with which individuals can be 
made to act in combination with one another depends on 
two things : — (I) the d^ree of their intelligence, and (2) 
their trainii^ It is known that performii^ dogs (for 
example) can be trained to perform concerted and co- 
ordinated actions which seem to manifest a much higher 
d^free of intelligence than they actually p<ffl8e88. Further, 
even if their intell^ence were much less than it is, they 
could be made to perform the same actions at the cost 
of more pains in training them. Now, the training in the 
case (^ the monad community infinitely transcends anything 
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of the kind which takes place in couuntinities of men. 
Therefore the perfect manner in which the monads act 
in concert and co-ordination with one another does not 
imply that they possess more than a very low degree of 
intell^nce, such as free-living monads possess. This is 
made more manifest when we consider what the monads 
are required to do. We have seen that what is required 
is that some of the monads (1) should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the different currents of motion which they 
receive, and (2) shoald have acquired habits of passing on 
the currents in the proper channels for the performance 
of the appropriate actions. 

(1) This does not imply a high degree .of intelligence. 
It is the faculty by which man and the animals generally 
distinguish between the sensations caused when they are 
touched on different parts of the body. It is possessed by 
animals which are the lowest in the scale of creation. The 
experience of countless centuries of evolution has made all 
animals proficient in the exercise of this faculty. 

(2) The power of acquiring habits is possessed by all 
conscious beings, and the acquisition of habits of acting in 
particular ways in response to particular stimuli is a matter 
of practice rather than intelligence. Some intelligence is, 
of course, necessary ; but not more than is possessed by all 
conscious beings.* Therefore, there is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing ttiat certain monads of the nervous system 
have gradually acquired the habits in question in the course 
of the evolution of animal life. 

* Donbtleag the coDsciousneBs manUeBted is of such a vague cliaracter 
as to be hardly worthy of tbe name ; but we are obliged to believe that 
something of the same nature as consciousness is manifested. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Neryods System. 

The nervous STstem is continually being traversed by 
waves of molecular energy. These waves are produced at the 
extremities of the nerves, and pass along the nerves to the 
nervous centres. In the case of the nerves of the senses, 
the waves are produced by the vibrations of the portions 
of the environment in contact with them, vibrations of ether, 
air, and of the molecules of soHd and liquid bodies. In the 
case of internal nerves, the waves are produced by the vibra- 
tioDB of the molecules of the internal oi^ns of the body. 

These waves of molecular enei^ are currents of motion. 
Some kind of vibratoiy motion is rapidly passed from 
molecule to molecula We shall speak of them, in future, 
as physical cnrreuts. When these afferent physical currents 
reach the nervous centre, they, somehow or other, cause to be 
generated much stronger physical currents from this centre 
along the efferent nerves to the muscles. Their effect on the 
muscles is to cause them to contract, whereby are produced 
all those movements of the body in adaptation to its environ- 
ment, of which BO large a part of human life consists. 

Is the afferent current the sole cause of the efferent 
current, and, therefore, of the movements of the body ? By 
no means. Consider the enormous energy of motion with 
which 8 tiger leaps upon its prey. It is obviously impossible 
that the relatively weak afferent currents which proceed 
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from the eyes to the brain, and cause the tiger's perception 
of its prey, can be the sole eatise of the enormoualy atror^ 
efferent eurrente which produce the animal's powerful spring,* 
The afferent currents are able to produce such a powerful 
effect because they act on the brain in such a way as to 
liberate some of its potential energy. In other words, they 
transform some of the potential enei^ stored up in the 
brain into the actual enei^y of motion, which passing along 
the efferent nerves in the form of the strong currents before 
referred to, produces the extraordinarily energetic movements 
Vhich go to make the tiger's spring. 

The human body may, therefore, be regarded as a machine 
similar, in principle, to the locomotive steam-ei^ine. As 
the steam-engine is a machine for converting the potential 
energy of coal into the actual energy of motion, bo the 
human body is a machine for converting the potential enei^ 
stored up in the brain and nerves into the actual enei^ 
of motion in the shape of the various movements of the 
body. And as the engine-driver is able to produce this 
transformation of the potential ene^y of coal into the actual 
enei^ ol the train's motion by performing the relatively 
slight actions necessary to start the train, so the environ- 
ment of man is able by means of the comparatively slight 
afferent currents to produce in the brain the transformation 
of a relatively lai^e amount of potential energy into the 
actual enei^ of motion, which, proceeding along the efferent 
nerves to the muscles, causes the latter to contract and 
thus produce the various bodily movements which man 
exhibits. The enei^ contained in the afferent currents is 

* We shall ahow, in the seq^uel, that these afferent currenta do not 
by fftemulvet aUme even produce the perception of the prey. They do 
this only by passing to nervouB centres in the eeuBe department of the 
brain and there liberating potential enei^ which, transformed into 
motion, passeH in the form of pfayaical currents tci the principal nervous 
centre of the brain. 
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no more adequate, unaided, to produce the movements of 
man, than the strength of the engine-driver is, unaided, 
adequate to produce the motion of the train. Further, as 
the potential enei^ of the coal used up by the steam- 
ei^ine is renewed by a fresh supply of coal, so the potential 
energy of the brain used up by the movements of the body 
is renewed by the food which is taken into the body at 
frequent intervals. 

This explanation enables us to see that the enormous 
energy with which a tiger spriugs upon its prey is derived 
from the potential enei^ of the brain, a portion of which 
is liberated (that is to say, transformed into the actual 
eneigy of motion) by the relatively slight molecular waves 
or currents from the eyes to the brain which produce the 
perception of the prey. 

Having explained the source of the energy which pro- 
duces the movements of the body, we now have to consider 
how tiiis energy is guided so as to reach the proper 
muscles, and thereby produce movements which are adapted 
to the environment This guiding function is performed 
by consciousness. 

Whatever may be the nature of consciousness, there is 
no doubt that it is always caused by motion. The sensa- 
tions of sight are caused by the vibrations of ether against 
the monads of the retinae of the eyes. The sensations of 
hearing are caused by the vibrations of the molecules of air 
f^ainst the monads of the tympanum of the ear. Tactual 
sensations are caused both by the vibrations of the molecules 
of the bodies touched, and by the pressures or forces which 
the latter exert on the part of the body touched. And 
since it is in the nature of a force to cause motion in bodies 
which are at rest, we are justified in inferring that these 
pressures produce sensation because they set in motion the 
monads of the tactual nerves. 
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16 THB HBBVOUB BT8TBM. 

That emotion, memory, and intelligence are caused by 
motion (which, indeed, ig pretty obvious in the case of 
memory) will appear presently, when we shall see that they 
are all developed from the simplest kind of sensatioD. 

Further, different kinds of vibration produce different 
kinds of sensation. Thus vibrations of etber produce sensa- 
tions of sight, while vibrations of air produce sensations 
of hearing, and so on. And i^ain, sensations of different 
colours are produced by ethereal vibrations of different 
periods. Lastly, different intensities of vibration produce 
ditEerent intensities of sensation. 

We are justified, therefore. In inferring that to any par- 
ticular kind of consciousness of a monad, there corresponds 
a particular kind of vibration of the monad, which is the 
cause of that consciousness. 

The transmission of the physical current through the 
nervous system is governed by laws which may be stated 
thus : — 

I. The passage of the ph^cal current along any particular 
course enables the current to be transmitted along this course 
more readily and rapidly in future. In other words, the 
nervous eastern offers less resistance to the passage of the 
current in this course on future occasions. 

The proofs of this law are to be found in all our experiences 
of mental phenomena. Thus the more often an action has 
been performed in the past, the more readily and rapidly can 
it be performed in the future. Whence it follows that the 
physical current passes with greater rapidity from the centre 
of consciousness along the efferent nerves to the proper muscle, 
the more frequently the action has been performed in the 
past. 

Hus law is in harmony with our knowledge of physical 
phenomena ; for it is obeyed by many other kinds of 
phyacal motion. 
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II. Eecent passages of the current in any particular course 
have much more effect in renderii^ the passage along this 
course more rapid than passf^es more remote. 

This law is proved by the comparative ease with which 
habits can- be changed. The following aceoimt of a change 
of habit, which actually occurred as stated, is a case in point. 
A smoker in the course of twenty years' daily practice in 
making cigarettes, had acquired the instinctive habit of 
wetting the gummed edges of the cigarette-papers by applying 
his tongue to bhem. Being told, however, that this practice 
might perhaps be a little harmful, he resolved in future to 
use his finger instead of his tongue for this purpose. In a 
week the latter practice had become instinctive. A week's 
recent practice was more effective in determinii^ the course 
of the physical current than the more remote practice of 
twenty years. 

III. When the vibrations of the principal monad are very 
intense (that is to say, in cases of strong emotion), the 
physical current does not wait to be directed in its course by 
memory and intelligence, but passes at once in directions 
which offer least resistance. 

This is proved by well known phenomena of conBciouaness. 
For instance, when a man is suddenly startled, he makes 
violent movements which are quite purposeless. Again, 
extreme pain produces purposeless contortions of the face, 
and, in extreme cases, strong convulsive movements all over 
the body. The courses selected by the physical current in 
these cases are those which are most often used iu actions 
directed by intelligence. First, the muscles of the mouth 
are moved, then other facial muscles, the arms and the 
vocal cords. Finally, if these outlets of the physical current 
are insufficient, the other muscles of the body are called into 
action. 

We infer from these laws that, in general, when an afferent 
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carreut reaches the principal ceatre of consciouBneas, a delay 
for a certain time takes place in its further progress, the 
time, namely, which is required for conscioufmess to guide the 
efferent current in its proper course, so that the resulting 
action may be adapted to effect a purpose ; but that, in cases 
of strong emotion, the efferent current proceeds in some other 
couree, without waiting for the guidance of consciousness, 
effecting s movement which is purposeless. In other words, 
in general, the course of the physical current is stopped for 
a time at the centre of consciousness by the resistance which 
it there meets with ; but when the vibration produced at the 
centre of consciousness is very intense, the resistance is over- 
come, and the current proceeds, although not in the proper 
direction. 

The delay lasts until the process of memory and 
intelligence is completed, when the current at once passes 
in the proper direction. 

Now, since conscioueness has been continually changing 
during this interval, and since we have ^own that 
consciousness is always caused by motion, we infer that the 
corresponding vibration produced at the principal nervous 
centre has been continually changing during this interval. 
In the case of actions directed by intelligence, therefore, 
the afferent currents, on reaching the principal nervous 
centre, liberate a certain quantity of potential energy, 
transforming it into the energy of vibration. This vibration 
produces the corresponding cousciousness. It is, however, 
of such a character that it cannot readily pass away in any 
direction, in consequence of the resistance offered by the 
nervous system. A certain process then takes place (a 
process which we shall endeavour to explain later) which 
results in a gradual change in the character of the vibration 
at the centre of consciousness, and this change goes forward 
until the vibration becomes of such a character that it can 
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paaa iq a particular direction, the direction, namely, which 
leads to the performance of the appropriate aotion. 

When, however, the ribration thus produced Ib very intense, 
it is able to overcome the resistance offered by the efferent 
nerves, and, without waiting to be altered in character, 
passes along courses which offer the least resistance, and 
effects movements which are entirely purposeless. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

SEssAnos. 

Human conseionsDees has been derived from the conscious- 
nesB of free-living monads by the same process of evolution 
aa tbat which has evolved the human body from the bodies 
of monads. The process of ditferentiation has produced 
the specialization of the consciousness of the monads of the 
body, in the same way that it has produced the specializa- 
tion of their physical activities, and the process of integra- 
tion has produced combination and co-ordination of these 
specialized units of consciousness in the same way that it 
has produced combination and co-ordination of the physical 
activities of the monads. As the monads of the body act 
in relation to one auotber physically, so they act in relation 
to one another psychiccdly. Thus human consciousness 
consists not only of a vast number of units of conscious- 
ness, but also of the consciousness of the relations of these 
unite to one another. 

Now, the consciousness from which human oonaciousnesa 
has been evolved is the consciousness of a free-living monad, 
some far-away ancestor of the amceba. How are we to 
discover the nature of this primitive unit of consciousness ? 
Evidently, the first thing to be done is to abstract from 
human consciousness all that part of it which is due to the 
experience of the monad community since it first became 
a community. 
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Suppose that I am lookiug at some Dear object. In that 
very short space of time, which we indicate by the words 
" at a glance," I obtain tb6 following information about the 
object: — I perceive that there ia something at a certain 
distance from my eyes, in a certain direction, of such or 
such shape, size and colour, and that its surface ia smooth 
or rough. Possibly, also, I may perceive that it is moving 
in a particular manner. 

This knowledge of an object, and of its relations to other 
objects, which I obtain "at a glance" by looking at it, is 
called a visual perception. By means of the other senses 
I obtain other perceptions of objects, tactual perceptions, 
perceptions of hearing, tasting and smellii^. 

Perception does not, however, include all the knowledge 
of objects which we obtain " at a glance " through the senses. 
For example, the mere sight of a plant may give to a 
hotanist, at a glance, a great deal of knowledge of the plant 
which is not included in the term perception, knowledge, for 
instance, of the functions which the different parts of the 
plant perform in its life-history. The term perception is 
confined to knowledge of the universal attributes of bodies 
obtained immediately through the senses. These attributes 
have been so frequently presented in experience that the 
knowledge of them is obtained, as it were, automatically 
(that is, without any conscious mental effort) by every person 
whose senses are normal. 

The effect which an object has on the mind ia very 
different from what it would be if we had no past experience 
of objects. The effect which an object has on the mind 
may, therefore, be divided into two parts: (1) the effect which 
it produces independently of experience ; * and (2) the effect 
which is produced by the past experience of objects. We 

* That in, independent!; of experience since the community of monade 
first became a community. 
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shall call the former part of the effect the direct effect, and 
the latter part, since it is produced indirectly by the caUing 
up into the mind of representatimie oi ideas of past percep- 
tionB, in accordance with the laws of association, we shall 
call the indireci effect. 

If we look into the matter closely, we shall find that all 
the Tneanirig* in our perceptions is due to the perceptions 
of the past, dating back to the origin of life. If it were 
not tor the past experience of objects, I should be wholly 
unable to perceive the distance from me, size, shape, or even 
colour of the object that I am now looking at. Indeed, 
were it not for the past experience of objects, I should 
not even be able to perceive that there is any object at 
all Independent of myself. I should merely be conscious 
of a particular feeling. The effect of the object upon my 
mind would be a certain feeling, and nothing else. I should 
not be able to infer anything from this feeling (that it is 
caused by something independent of myself, at a certain 
distance, etc.); for there would be no past experiences on 
which to base such inferences. For example, it is only 
by means of past experience that we are able to obtain a 
visual perception of the convexity of the convex surface of 
a body. By walking up to the object and passing the 
hand over it, we should obtain a tactual perception of the 
convexity; but it is only by experience, by finding that 
certain kinds of visual sensations are always associated 
with convexity, and certain other kinds of visual sensations 
with concavity, that we gradually acquire the skill to infer 
the convexity and concavity respectively by visual perception 
alone. Again, if, for the sake of argument, we abstract 
the effect of the past experience of objects, the effect of an 
object upon a man would not contain the belief that it 
* We ahall presently find that the meaning in our perceptions consiBtg 
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was produced by an existence independent of himself. He 
would simply have a particular feeling, and it would be 
imposfflble for him to make any inference regarding the 
caose of that feeling. 

Therefore the direct effect of any object on the mind is 
a wholly unmeaning subjective feeling. We shall call this 
feeling a sensation. It is that part of a perception which 
remains when we have divested it of all meaning.* 

Similarly, other kinds of consciousness besides perceptions 
are composed of an unmeaning pai-t and a meaning part, 
of which the latter is composed of inferences which have 
been generated by experience. The unmeaning parts of 
every kind of consciousness we shall call se-nsaiions. For 
example, the unmeaning parts of the consciouBness which 
arises within the body are sensations. The unmeaning parts 
of all pleasant or painful feelings, or feelings of comfort or 
discomfort, are sensations. If we abstract from a toothache the 
inference by which we localize it, what is left is a sensation. 

Thus sensations are the unmeaning parts of our conscious. 
nesB, whether it has its source at the extremities of the 
nerves on the outside of the body, or of those which originate 
within the body. 

There are not, of course, any pure sensations In human 
consciousness. All our feelings have come to have some 
meaning. In fact, as soon as life appeared on our planet, 
experience of sensations would begin to add meaning to 
them. It is probable that we get nearest to piure sensation 
in the sensation of hunger, considered apart from the desire 
for food, that is to say, considered as simply a feeling of 
discomfort Nevertheless, even this feeling is vaguely local- 
ized, and, therefore, is not entirely without meaning. 

* That is, of all the meaning which it has acquired since the origin of 
the commimity. Seneations themselves have a little meaning, aa we shall 
presently sec 
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We have said that Beneation is the immeaDing part of 
consciouBneSB, but this is not absolutely true ; for, aa we shall 
presently see, the eimplest sensation comprises something 
in the nature of memory and inteU^ence. The sensation 
of a free-living monad contains a small element of meaning, 
the meaning given to it by its own individual experiences 
as a free-living monad and the inherited effects of ancestral 
experiences. Hence it appears that all consciousness con- 
tains two elements, an unmeanii^ part and a meaning part. 
Consciousness, therefore, falls naturally into two diviaons: 
(1) that pai't in which the meaning element is more pro- 
minent; and (2) that part in which the unmeanii^ element 
is more prominent. The latter division is called Feelir^, 
and the former Knowledge, or Cognition.* Feeling com- 
prises our sensations, emotions, and memories of sensations 
and emotions. Knowle<%e, or Cognition, comprises our per- 
ceptions, inferences, reasonings and the larger part of memory, 
consisting of the memories of perceptions, inferences and 



For example, the emotions of desire and fear are termed 
feelings, not cognitions, because, although they contain an 
element of inference, viz., the expectation of pleasurable 
or painful feeling in the future, yet the more prominent 
component la the unmeaning pleasurable or painful feeling 
expected. 

When, therefore, we come to examine our eonsciousneas 
closely, we find that the different varieties of it are not 
absolutely distinct from one another. Even such extremely 
different kinds of consciousness as the painfid feeling we 
call a toothache and one of the highest inductions of science 
are found, on close examination, to be composed of the 
same two elements, of which one is the more conspicuous in 

* Knowledge is here to be understood aa including beli^ of all 
degrees of probabilitj. 
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the former, and the other in the latter. The feeling of 
toothache comprises the element oi cognition by which we 
locate it, and the induction of the scientist contains an 
element of feehng; for he would not exert his intelligence 
to explain anything unleBB he were animated by the feeling 
of desire to explain it. Even in those inferences which do 
not contain an element of desire (as, for example, the auto- 
matic inferences comprised in perception), there is still an 
element of sensation — the sensation which underhes the 
perception.* 

We have now arrived at a notion of what a pure human 
sensation would be if such a sensation Were possible to us. 
But this pure hmnan sensation wotild itself be very complex.' 
It would be composed of a vast number of units of sensa- 
tion, viz., the sensations commimicated to the principal 
monad by a vast number of monads. For example, a pure 
human visual sensation would be composed of the units of 
sensation communicated to the principal monad by the 
monads of the eyes. Therefore the unit of sensation (the 
sensation of a particular monad) is very much simpler than 
the human sensation itself. We can only conceive it as a 
particular variety of sensation, whereas a pure hmnan sen- 
sation consists of the integration of a vast number of such 
units of slightly differing varietiea 

Further, this unit of sensation differs from that of the 
primitive free-living monad only in being highly specialized. 
But, as in the human body there are some mouads which 
are very much less specialized than others, so, in human 
consciousness, there are some units of sensation which are 
very much less speciahzed than others. For example, tactual 

* This essential identity of nature whicli characterizes alt our cDa- 
eciousneefl is, in itself, a strong indication tbat all the varieties of 
human conBcioiunees have been gradually evolved from one simple 
kind of conacioiisnesB. 
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Bensations are much lees apecialized than viaual sensations. 
We are led, therefore, to infer that the sensations of a free- 
living monad are the units out of which are built up the 
simplest of the human sensations, tactual sensations (that 
is to say, tactual perceptions from which the meaning has 
been expelled), sensations of hunger, and the sensations 
accompanying muscular movements. 

We have said that the sensations of the simplest free- 
living monad necessarily contain an element of meaning, 
namely, the meaning which has been added to them by 
preceding experience. This is proved by the consideration 
that a sensation, however simple, must last for some time, 
however short a time, and therefore must contain the memory 
of a little of the past. A sensation which lasted no time 
would not be a sensation at all, just as a motion which 
lasted no time would not be a motion at all. Thus sensa- 
tion necessarily contains a germ of memory. Further, 
except in its most simple form, it must also contain a little 
of that kind of intelligence which looks forward into the 
future ; for, as we shall presently see, experience would 
necessarily generate such intell^nce. But if we consider 
the consciousness of a simple free-living monad which is 
capable of experiencing sensations only, then in such a 
monad, memory and intell^ence are confined in their scope 
within the limits of the sensation. The successive sensations 
are independent of one another. The memory and intelligence 
which are contained in a sensation may be called memory 
and intelligence of the first order. They combine together 
into a whole the parts of which the sensation is composed. 
In the course of evolution the scope of memory and 
intelligence is extended beyond the limits of the present 
sensation to preceding and succeeding sensations respect- 
ively. Thus arise memory and intell^ence of the second 
order, by which perceptions are evolved. Later perceptions 
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are int^frated together by what may be called memory 
and intelligence of the thdrd order. And thus the proceea 
goes on, until we arrive at the complex cousciousnesa of 
man, which is able to look back many years into the past 
and to look forward many years into the future. 

Starting with sensationB, and therefore assuming memory 
and intelligence of the first order, we shall now endeavour 
to show how the experience of sensations gradually extended 
the scope of memory and intelligence beyond the limits 
of the present sensation, so as to bring into present conscioos- 
ness memories of past sensations and- expectations of future 
sensations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RtFBMSSSTiTlOS. 

We have, then, for oar startup-point, sensatioD. What is 
the first step in the evolntion of coDScioasnesB ? A con- 
Bideratiim of the h^er forms of conscioiimiess, that i3 to 
aay, of those which are more complex, and therefore evolved 
later, than sensation, proves that they all cootain a common 



Let us first consider memory. Memory consiBte of two 
distinct facolties. In the first place, there is a faculty by 
which a consciousness faintly resembling a past consciousDesa 
is called up into present consciousness. We shall call this 
faculty the faculty of representation, and the faint resem- 
blance itself we shall call a represeTttaiion or idea of the 
past consciousness. It is manifest that this faculty by 
which past consciousness is represented in present conscious- 
ness is quite distinct from the facnlty which assures us 
that this idea is a representation of a past conaciousDess. 
The mere recurrence of a past consciousness, althoi^ a 
necessary part of memory, is not, in itself, a memory at 
all any more than the annual recurrence of the blossomii^ 
and fruiting of a tree are of the nature of memories. That 
which constitutes the more essential part of memory is 
the conviction that is somehow or other produced in us 
by this representation — a present consciousness — that it 
represents a consciousness which we experienced in the 
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past. And not only does it represent to lui a past conscious- 
ness, but it places that past consciousness more or less 
definitely in its proper position in the past. The latter 
faculty is the more essential part of memory. Thus memory 
is compounded of the two distinct faculties, representation 
and memory proper. 

Again, intelligence is the expectation of future conscious- 
neEB, But in order that it may he possible to expect any 
kind of consciousness in the future, it is necessary that an 
idea or representation of that consciousness should be first 
broi^ht into present consciousness. If I eat an orange 
with the expectation of experiencing a certain sweet sensa- 
tion, an idea or faint resemblance of this sweet sensation 
must first have been called up into my present consciousness 
to render it possible for me to expect it in the future. This 
idea of a sweet taste is a representation of sweet sensations 
obtained by eating oranges in the past. Therefore intelli- 
gence is compounded of the two faculties, r^reseniatiott 
and expectation, the latter being the more essential part of 
intelligence. 

Again, when we come to treat of perception, we shall show 
that it is of the same nature as intelUgence. The meaning 
contained in a perception is a group or bundle of inferences. 
Each inference involves a representation or idea of the thing 
inferred. My perception of an orange contains the inference 
that it is a round object. But, in order that I can make this 
inference, I must first have the idea of roundness called up 
into present consciousness. Therefore perception contains 
the element representation. 

Again, consider the emotions of desire and fear. It is 
impossible either to desire or to fear anything, unless there is 
present in consciousness an idea or representation of the thing 
desired or feared. Therefore both desire and fear contain 
the element representation. 
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The faculty of representatioa is, therefore, a oommon 
element in all these higher meatal faculties. Further, it is 
an element which must have been evolved before any of these 
faculties, for it is manifest that the evolution of more complex 
kinds of conBciousness from sensation would be impossible 
without this faculty. It is a necessary condition for the 
evolution of higher kinds of consciousness from sensation 
that the experience of sensations should gradually evolve a 
faculty for calling up representations of (that is to say, 
ideas resembling) past sensations. Without a faculty of 
this kind there could be no int^ration or combination of 
sensations. 

The question how this faculty was developed is the most 
vital question in the whole range of psychoid^. What we 
have to explain is why, under certain circumstances, faint 
resemblances or ideas of past sensations are called up into 
and combined with the present sensation. Why, when the 
sensation A has been frequently followed in experience by 
the sensation B, does it come to pass that, when A is pre- 
sented, a faint resemblance or idea of B is instantly called 
up to the mind before the presentation of B, and even when 
B is not presented at all ? For example, in the experience 
of an animal which is the prey of a lion, the roar of a lion 
has been frequently followed by the sight of a lion. Why 
does this frequently repeated experience cause it to come 
to pass that the roar of a lion instantly calls up in the 
animal's mind the faint resemblance or idea of a lion before 
the lion appears, and even when it does not come Into sight 
at all? 

Again, if the relation between the two perceptions be 
not one of sequence only, but of co-existence — that is to 
say, if the two perceptions be presented frequently, not 
in one order only, but in either order indifferently — we 
have further to explain why there is a tendency for the 
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presentatloB of either to call up a faint representAtion of 
the other. 

We shall now endeavour to explain how this faculty of 
representation has been developed. We shall do this by, 
firstly, showily how the scope of the faculty has been 
gradually widened ao as to call up representations of past 
perceptions which are more and more remote, and by, 
secondly, showing that the same process by which the 
scope of the faculty has been widened is sufficient to ac- 
count for the development of the faculty from that simple 
germ of it which is possessed by the simplest free -living 
monads. 

Taking the example mentioned above, let us assume that 
the prey of the lion is capable of receiving perceptions 
(which, of course, assumes that it already possesses the 
faculty of representation to a certain degree of development), 
and that it knows how to act when it sees a lion, but has 
not learned how to act when it hears the roar of the lion. 
Let A represent those monads of the senses which are 
affected by the roar of the lion, B those which are affected 
by the sight of the lion, and C the principal monad. Then, 
on occasions when both perceptions occur together, physical 
currents pass from A to C and from B to C almost simul- 
taneotisly. They do not pass quite simultaneously, however, 
but alternately in close succession. Each of these currents 
liberates a certain portion of the potential energy of the 
brain, producii^ corresponding emotions. The roar of the 
lion produces a vague fear or startled feeling, while the 
a^ht of the lion produces a definite fear which prompts 
(as we have assumed) to the appropriate action. Thus the 
vibration corresponding to the latter fear has a ready means 
of transmission in the proper directions for effecting the 
action of getting away from the lion. The vibration corre- 
sponding to the former fear has no such ready means of 
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tranBmission, but there is a teodency for it to pass along 
the course of least reeifitSDce. Now, currents have just 
previously passed from B to C. Therefore, since recent 
passages of the physical current in any course have very 
much more effect in making future pass^es in that course 
easy than more remote passages, it follows that the extremely 
recent pass^es of currents from B to C must make the 
course from C to B very much more readily passable, for 
the moment, than any other course. It is, therefore, the 
course of least resistance, for the moment. Therefore, the 
physical currents from A to pass from C to B. Again, 
the physical current from C to B meets with a certain 
amount of resistance in its course, and therefore (as is 
always the case when a wave of vibration meets with 
resistance) a certain part of it is reflected back to the 
principal monad, producing there a consciousuess which has 
a tendency to resemble the perception from B. This con- 
sciousness is, however, very faint, since the reflected current 
which produces it is only a small part of the current from 
C to B, while the latter is only a portion of the current 
from A to C. 

This pass^e of the current from C to B and back to 
C does not take place once only, but many times on each 
occasion of the presentation of the two perceptions together. 
For the perceptions are not, strictly speaking, presented 
together, but alternately, in close succession. While one per- 
ception is a presentation, the other is a representation and 
vice versd. Therefore the current passes from C to B and 
back to C many times on each occasion of the presentation 
of the perceptions together. Every succeedir^ pass^ of 
the current makes the representation less imperfect It 
follows, therefore, that on the next occasion when the 
animal hears the roar of a lion, there will be a tendency 
to the production of a representation of the lion stronger in 
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proportion as the occasion occurs in the near future. We 
are therefore able to understand how experience has gradu- 
ally established relations in consciousness which answer to 
the relations between objects. The repeated experience of 
a relation of co-existence between two objects in the en- 
vironment gradually establishes such a relation between the 
perceptions of them in coiisciousuess that when one occurs 
it is immediately followed by a faint representation of the 
other. 

We have said that when one of the perceptions occurs 
there is a tendency to the production of a faint represen- 
tation of the other. This tendency has been developed by 
the process of evolution, because it is useful in making 
animals respond more quickly to their environment. We 
have assumed that the animal knows what to do when it 
sees the Hon. And since representation is a step in the 
process (to be presently explained) by which the animal is 
enabled to expect the coming of the lion before it comes 
into s^ht, it is manifest that any tendency to the pro- 
duction of representation would be continually developed by 
evolution. 

There is, however, one apparent objection to the above 
reasoning. It may be urged that the first h^;inning of the 
production of the representation of the lion would bear 
such a slight resemblance to the perception of a lion as to 
be useless in helping the animal to respond to its environ- 
ment ; in other words, to act appropriately. But this diffi- 
culty is satisfactorily met when we consider that, in the 
earliest stipes of the development of representation, no 
such complex and definite perceptions as that of a lion are 
in question. The only perceptions possible in such early 
stages are extremely simple and vague in character. To 
produce a sufficiently close resemblance of these latter 
simple and v^ue perceptions to be useful in guiding 
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action, -vrta, therefore, not beyond the Bcope of the process 
we have described. Therefore, representation may be re- 
garded as an imitation of past perceptions developed by the 
procesa of evolution in a manner similar, in some respects, 
bo the manner in which the same process has produced, in 
some insects, imitation of the markings of other insecte 
belonging to different familiea As perceptions have become 
more and more complex and definite, their imitations have 
kept pace with them step by step. 

There is still, however, a difficulty to be removed before 
the above process can be accepted as an adequate cause of 
the development of the faculty of representation. "While 
the process accounts for the gradual development of the 
representation of those perceptions which have been con- 
tinuously developed from the most simple and v^ue begin- 
nings, it would, at first sight, seem inadequate to account for 
the development in the life of an individual of representa- 
tions corresponding to associations not previously presented 
in the experience of the race. Yet we know that even 
animals can he brought to go through new complex actions 
quite difi'erent from their natural actions. In order to 
explain such cases of representation, we must hear in mind 
bhat animals capable of performing such actions possess 
h%hly developed nervous systems. Now, the effect of evolu- 
tion on the nervous system has been to render it capable of 
conducting the physical currents more and more readily. 
Again, it is manifest that the process of the imitation of 
past perceptions which we have described depends entirely 
on the conductivity of the nervous system in regard to the 
physical currents. When this conductivity has been very 
greatly increased, a comparatively short time will suffice, 
if the experiences which tend to produce the representation 
are frequent in that time, to ensure, when one of the 
perceptions is presented in consciousness in the future, the 
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production of the representatioii of the other. If it be 
Btill objected that it eeems impossible that the dlCfereiicfl 
in the conductivity of the nervous system can be so great 
as to make the experiences of an individual life sufficient 
to generate adequate representations, we must call to mind 
Law iii of Chapter II., which states that recent experiences 
are much more effective in generating representations than 
remote experiences. If habits of twenty years' standing can 
be changed to new habits acquired in a week, it is not 
surprising that, in a nervous system of a high degree of 
conductivity, the experiences of a lifetime are as effective in 
generating representations as experiences repeated throughout 
the whole history of the race in a nervous system of a 
much lower d^ree of conductivity. 

The same reasoning suffices to explain why, in the case of 
man, a single association of two objects or events in the 
environment, if sufficiently striking, is adequate to ensure a 
correspondii^ association of the perceptions in consciousness, 
80 that, at any time in the future, even if it be many 
years hence, the presentation of one perception will call up 
a representation of the other : for, in the first place, the co- 
existence or sequence is a striking one; in other words, it 
produces a strong vibration of the principal monad ; therefore 
the current from C to B and back to C is unusually strong, and 
therefore has a correspondingly strong effect in rendering 
future passage along this course easier ; in the second place, 
the conductivity of the human brain is enormously greater 
than that of animals ; therefore the experience being ' the 
same, there is much leas loss of intensity in the passage 
from C to B and back in the human brain than in that 
of animals; or, what comes to the same thing, a very much 
less experience will produce, in the human brun, a repre- 
sentation equally vivid with that produced in an animal's 
brain by a very much longer experience ; in the third place. 
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the human mind is very much more suBceptible of the 
emotions of surprise, wonder and interest than the animal 
mind, and when experiencing either of these emotions, its 
attention is much less easily diverted to other things, and 
since the passage of the current from C to B and back to C 
is being continually repeated as long as the attention of the 
mind is given to the co-existence or sequence under considera- 
tion, the current passes, for each co-existence or sequence, 
very many more times in the case of man than in the caae 
of animals : for all which reasons, the effect of a single 
association of objects or events in the environment, in 
producing representation, is very much greater in the case 
of man than in the case of animals. To sum up, when we 
consider that, in the case of man, the current is much more 
powerful, is much more readily conducted (and therefore 
suffers much less loss of intensity), and for each striking 
association passes very many more times than in the case of 
animals, we are able to understand how the presentation of 
a single co-existence or sequence in the environment may, in 
man, be adequate to ensure that the presentation of one of 
the perceptions, at any time in the future, will produce a 
representation of the other. 

This explanation enables us to understand also why the 
sight of a lion would not call up a representation of the 
roar of a lion, or, at least, why the tendency for the pro- 
duction of the representation is much less in this case. The 
emotion caused by the s^ht of the lion would have the 
readiest vent in the perfoimance of the appropriate action, 
and therefore the physical current would not pass to A. 

It is manifest that this process by which the faculty of 
representation has been developed from a simpler to a more 
complex sti^e is adequate to account for its development 
from that simplest stage in which it is necessarily present 
in the simplest sensation. 
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Thia proceBB of representatioD is obviously precisely 
analogouB to that by which the actions of the social com- 
niunity are controlled, namely, the consultation of precedents 
contained in the records o! the Foreign Office, which is that 
department of the government ol the community which 
corresponds with the sense department of the btain in 
the monad community. When the afferent current of con- 
sciousness reaches the king, a certain delay takes place, 
during which the current passes from the kir^ to the 
Foreign Office and back to the king, who thus obtains in- 
formation of what has been done in the past in similar 
circumstances, and regulates his action in accordance there- 
with. 

Representations are produced by three different kinds of 
association: (1) association of sequence; (2) association of 
co-existence; and (3) association of similarity or likeness. 
We have explained how representations are produced by 
the two first kinds of association. We have now to ex- 
plain how representations are produced ' by the thii-d kind 
of association. 

Suppose A and A' to represent two similar mental states, 
of which the former has been frequently presented in experi- 
ence. Then, if A and A' contain a common part a, when 
A' is presented, and therefore also a, the association of co- 
existence between a and A calls up A. If A and A' do 
not contain a common part, suppose B to be a third mental 
state which has.been frequently associated in the past with A. 
Then, since A' is like A, there is a tendency, strong in 
proportion to thia likeness, for A' to call up B, and then 
,the association between B and A calls up A. Therefore, 
there is a tendency tor similar things to call up one another 
into the mind. 

Representations of past sensations sometimes give rise to 
memories and sometimes to expectations (or inferences), and 
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sometimes to both memoriee and expectatione (or inferences).* 
For example, in the automatic intelligence which we call 
perception, the representations give rise to inferences only, 
not to memories. When we perceive (that is, automatically 
infer) that an object is round, we do not remember the 
particular occasions in the past when we experienced the 
tactual sensations which round objects give. The same is 
true of all acts of automatic intelligence. The sight of a 
bud makes me expect the appearance- of a flower in the 
future. I make this inference without remembering the 
particular occaaioDS in the past on which buds have grown 
into flowers. The representation or idea of a flower is 
called up by the faculty of representation, and becomes 
representative of a futui-e sensation only. 

Again, as an example of a case in which the representation 
of a past perception is r^arded as representing both a past 
perception and a future perception (in other words, g^vea 
rise to both a memory and an inference), suppose that I 
go to a theatre, and, on looking at the programme, notice 
that the company is the same company that I recently saw 
in the same piece. The names of the membeis of the company 
having been previously associated with the manner in which 
the piece was acted, a representation of the manner in which 
the play was acted on the previous occasion would be called 
up into the mind. This representation would be regarded 
as representing both past perceptions and future perceptions. 
Let us suppose that the play was well acted on the previous 
occasion. The representation would give rise to both a memory 
and an inference. I should remember that the play was well 
acted on the past occasion, and I should expect that it would 
be well acted on the present occasion,- or, to speak more 
accurately, in the immediate future. 

♦ For the manner in which representatione combine to form concep- 
tions and imagiDationi, see Chapter X. 
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The cases in which represeotatioos are regarded as repre- 
sentative of past eensations or perceptions only (that is to 
Bay, the cases in which memories are not accompanied by 
inferences) are so obvious as to render it unnecessary to 
mention any particular example. In the sequel we shall en- 
deavour to explain how representations give rise to memories 
and inferences respectively. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Action. 

In all the actions of aDunala which are prompted by con- 
scious intelligence, two distinct acta of intelligence are mani- 
fested. In the first place, there is the expectation of some 
pleasure or pain; and, in the second place, there is the 
expectation that a particular action will serve to procure 
the pleasure, or avoid the pain. It is not enoi^h that the 
animal should desire to experience a future pleasure, or to 
avoid a future pain, it must also know how the one is to 
be secured, or the other avoided. 

For the sake of argument, let us conceive a dog to be 
without this knowledge, and yet to have the power of re- 
cognizing and desiring food. When such an animal per- 
ceived a bone, it would not know how to procure and eat 
it. It would, however, be prompted to take some action ; 
for, being under the influence of the emotion of desire, its 
excitement would find vent in action of some kind or other. 
But the actions would not be adapted to the end in view. 
The animal would wag its tail, and its excitement would 
find further vent in the action of walking. And since its 
eyee would be directed towards the bone, the action of walk- 
ii^ would bring it nearer to the bone. It would not, how- 
ever, know enough to stop when it reached the bone (even 
if it walked straight enough to reach the bone, which would 
be very unhkely). It would, doubtless, walk past the bone. 
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and then forget all about it. Such an animal would starve 
in the midst of plenty. 

Both these acta of intelligence involved in the performance 
of voluntary actions imply that the actions have been per- 
formed previously. If an animal knows how to procure a 
pleasure or avoid a pain, the knowledge must have been 
derived from past experience. If neither itself nor its an- 
cestors had previously performed the action, or some similar 
action, it would not now have the idea of the action in its 
mind; for this idea is a representation of similar actions 
performed in the past. In the same way, the desire to 
procure a pleasure, or to avoid a pain, necessarily implies 
that the pleasure has been procured, or the pain avoided in 
the past. Desire implies a looking forward to a future 
sensation. But there can be no expectation of a future 
sensation, unless that sensation has been experienced in the 
past. The perception of an apple could not possibly cause 
me to expect to experience its sweet taste, if neither I nor any 
of my ancestors had eaten fruit, or food in some d^ree 
similar to apples, in the past. Therefore the existence of a 
desire implies that the action adapted to gratify it has been 
performed in the past. It follows, therefore, that the 
development of adapted actions commenced before that of 
intelligenca Adapted actions were at iSrst performed un- 
intelhgently. 

Again, as the stage of unintelligent adapted action pre- 
ceded the stage of intelligent adapted action, so the former 
st^e must have been preceded by a stage in which there were 
no adapted actions. 

A consideration of this primitive stage in the evolution of 
consciousnesa presents the following difficulty. How were 
animals able to nourish themselves before they were capable 
of performing actions adapted to this purpose ? The answer 
to this question is to be found in the consideration that, 
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originally^, it was not necesaaiy for the uDimal to do anything 
in order to be nouriBhed. The food was brought to the 
animal. The earliest form of animal life lived under water, 
and was the far-away -anceBtor of Buch varieties of free-living 
monads as now exist. Particles of nutriment were broi^ht 
to the animal by the movements of the water which always 
take place, more or leas, both in the sea and in lakes and 
pondB. Since protoplasm is of a sticky cooBistency, such 
particles would adhere to the monad, and be assimilated by a 
process which would at first be purely chemical. In the 
earliest form of animal life, therefore, it was not necessary 
that the monad should act in adaptation to its environment. 
Nevertheless, if the monad could be made to act in adapta- 
tion to its environment, such action would be advantageous 
to it, and would, therefore, be continually developed. The 
question we have to consider, therefore, is how the adapted 
actions were evolved in the first instance, before the animal 
was able to look forward to its future sensationa In order 
to answer this question, we must condder the case of a monad 
in the very earliest stage of evolution, the far-away ancestor 
of the Amoeba, consistii^ of a minute mass of practically 
hom<^eneous protoplasm. We must suppose it to be able to 
experience sensations, slightly pleasurable and slightly pain- 
ful. But it is capable of nothing more than this iu the shape 
of cooBciousneas. It can neither look forward nor backward 
beyond its present sensation. It is capable oL action in the 
shape of slight contractions, but it is not capable of perEormii^ 
actions adapted to its environment. It contracts locally on 
being touched ; but this action is merely the physical effect 
of _ the molecular wave produced by the contact 

Now let us suppose that a nutritious particle is brought 
into contact with the monad. The particle would adhere 
to the monad, and the process of assimilation would be 
commenced. The contact and the chemical process of 
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assimilation wonld produce slight local pleasurable seQaa- 
tions in the adjacent parts of the monad. The physicfil 
current set up by the process wonld produce sensation at 
all parts of their courses; for we must bear in mind that 
the simple monad in question is practically homogeneous 
in all its vital activities, and, therefore, in its sensitiveneas. 
Mind is, therefore, distributed all over the body of the 
monad. This is proved by the fact that when any portion 
of the monad becomes separated from it, this portion 
becomes a new monad, exhibiting the same vital phenomena 
as its parent, and, therefore, possessing mind. Contraction of 
the part touched would follow the tactual sensation, and, as 
a consequence, the particle wonld be slightly drawn into the 
substance of the monad. Such an action wonld be advan- 
tageous to the monad for two reasons : In the first 
place, a greater portion of the surface of the particle would 
be exposed to the chemical process of assimilation; and, in 
the second place, there would be less chance of the particle 
being separated from the monad by the action of the sur- 
rounding water. For both these reasons, this action would 
be more and more developed by the process of evolution. 
Further, the contraction of the part of the monad touched 
would disturb the equilibrium of the contiguous parts, and 
the process of evolution would select and gradually develop 
such motions as were advantageous. Hence it would 
eventually result that the contiguous parts would move 
round the particle, on each side, until they coalesced, when 
the particle would be swallowed. Now, it is manifest that 
the only way in which evolution could effect this result is 
by producing an orderly arrangement of the physical 
currents, which at first would be haphazard, in such a 
way as to produce concerted and co-ordinated contractions. 
In this way, the physical currents, which at first took hap- 
hazard courses, would come to be restricted in certain fixed 
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couTBes, aDd a local miniature nervouB B^stetn would be 
evolved. The afferent currenta would converge to a fixed 
local centre, and the efferent currents would diverge from 
this centre. The nerves in Qaa miniature nervous system 
would be merely fixed courses of least resistance. The evolu- 
tion of this miniature nervous f^stem renders possible the 
evolution of cobsciousness, since it renders possible the 
combination or integration of sensations from different 
parte of the monad. The afferent physical currents produce 
currents of sensation which are all combined at the local 
centre of consciousness. Such miniature nervous systems 
were evolved all over the surface of the monad. 

The action which we have here explained is manifestly 
the earliest stage in the evolution of the action by which 
the Amceba feeds itself, surrounding the particle of nutriment 
with pseudopodia and drawing it into the interior of its 
body. 

To put the explanation of this simplest form of the 
action of feeding in a nutshell : at first the physical currents 
were haphazard in direction, the directions being those which 
happened to be the courses of least resistance at the time. 
Since, however, it was advantageous that the contractions 
of the ne^hbouring parts of the monad should be concerted 
and co-ordinated, the process of evolution caused the coui-ses 
of the afferent physical currents to convet^e to the main 
local afferent course, and the courses of Uie efferent physical 
currents to diverge from the main local efferent course, 
in such a manner as to produce appropriate action. 

That it is within the scope of evolution to produce this 
simplest form of the action of feeding without the help of 
intelligence will not be doubted by those who are acquainted 
with the numerous instances of so-called simulated intelli- 
gence in the vegetable world, in which concerted and co- 
ordinated actions are manifested. 
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In the sequel we shall show how the frequent unintell^at 
perfonnance of Buch adapted actions gradually led to the 
evolution of intelligence. We shall Rnd that both the acts of 
intelligence necessary to the performance of actions with 
conscious intelligence were evolved t<^ther. At the same 
time that the expectation of a future pleasure or pain arose 
in the mind, there arose also the expectation of an action by 
which it could be procured or avoided respectively. The same 
process that effected the evolution of the one, effected also 
simultaneously the evolution of the other. 
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tJHAPTEB VI. 
MSMORY. 

In the chapter on " Sensation " we have seen that the 
simplest sensation possible necessarily implies the existence 
of the germ of memory, by which the past part of it is 
combined, or int^rated with, the present part of it. Start- 
ing, therefore, with this germ of memory, we have to show 
how experience has gradually extended its scope farther and 
farther backward to preceding sensations, until the faculty 
which was originally confined within the limits of the present 
sensation became the memory of man which is able to look 
back many years into the past. 

There are three things to be explained in the development 
of memory: — 

(1) Why is a faint representation or idea of a past con- 
sciousness called up into present consciousness ? 

(2) Why is this representation taken as a representation 
of a similar, but more vivid, past consciousnesB ? 

In other words, why is not this representation which is 
a part of present consciousness regarded as a faint presenta- 
tion, and why do we project it, as it were, into the past ? 

(3) How is it that we are able to estimate, more or less 
definitely, the time in the past at which this more vivid 
consciousness was presented? 

The first stage in the development of memory is explained 
as follows: — 
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Let HB suppose that a man is engaged in d^ing his 
garden, or ploughii^ a field. At intervals he observes the 
result of his work at its different stages. Let us further 
suppose that, after working for some hours, he stops to rest, 
and looks about him at the work he has done. In this 
way, the result of his work for several hours is presented 
to his mind in the form of a perception. Now, the different 
st^es of his work have been associated with the different 
mental states which he experienced at these different stages 
respectively. For example, if we suppose that, when he was 
working in the near neighbourhood of some object, a tree, for 
instance, he was startled by some phenomenon which took 
place in his environment, the perception of the tree would 
call up a representation of this phenomenon. Thus, the 
perception of the result of bis work would call up representa- 
tions of his past mental states, in the manner explained in 
Chapter IV. 

We now come to the second stage in the development 
of memory. 

We have seen how representations are called up into the 
mind. We have now to explain why they are r^arded 
by the mind as referring to the past; why, in fact, they 
are regarded as representations. They are parts of present 
consciousnesa Why, therefore, are they not regarded as pre- 
sentations * only ? What is it which constitutes the differ- 
ence between presentations and representations which makes 
us regard the latter as indicating that we have had pre- 

* B; pretentationi is meant those mental states which have no past or 
fatnre implications. When representations were first produced, they 
were necessarily taken for faint preeentations, since the distinction in 
kind between preseatations and representationa was (as we shall pre- 
sently show) a result of experience. In Chapter IV. we have already 
pointed to the probahility that iquch of what is regarded as intelligence 
in animals is due t« the fact that representationa are mistaken for per- 
ceptions. 
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aentatioufi similar to them, but more vivid, iu the past, 
while the former have no such implication ? 

We must first enquire how it is we are able to distiu- 
guish between presentations and representations. The most 
obvious distinction is that representations are extremely 
faint in comparison with presentations. But this difference 
is a difference of degree only, aiid therefore, were there no 
other difference between presentations and representations, 
representations would be regarded as faint presentations. 
It would seem, therefore, that there must be some more 
vital difference between these two thii^ to cause us to regard 
them as different kinds of things, not merely different degrees 
of the same thing. There is a more vital difference, as we 
shall now proceed to explain. 

Suppose that I am walking in the country, and that I 
am surrounded on all sides, for a distance of several hundred 
yards, by an open space in wliich there is no tree or shrub 
to hide objects from view. Let us further suppose that 
some association suddenly calls up into my mind the memory 
of a friend walking by my side, as, we will suppose, he has 
frequently done in the past. Let us further suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that this memory is as vivid as the 
actual perception of my friend would be. There is no doubt 
that such an experience would, in general, convince me, 
momentarily, that my friend was present. But suppose that, 
the instant before this memory was called up, I had looked 
all round me, and had thus absolutely convinced myself 
that there was then no one within sight. This would make 
it difficult for me to believe that my friend was actually 
by my side. There would not be time for him to come 
near to me from a distance of several hundred yards in 
that instant ot time which may be regarded as the past 
part of present consciousness. Apart from the possibility 
of my having been mistaken in my observation, or of my 
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having been UDConscious for a time, I should be compelled, 
either to believe that I was in the presence of the ghost of 
my friend, or to r^rd the event as an instance of a 
specially vivid memory. 

I m^ht, of course, convince myself that my friend was 
not present by applying the teat of touch and other tests. 
But these tests depend erUirely upon my perceptive faculty, 
and therefore cannot give the reason why representations 
were originally distinguished from presentations; for the 
existence of this faculty implies the previous existence of 
intelligence and memory, as will be shown in Chapter 
VIII. The first reason, on the other hand, does not depend 
entirely on the perceptive faculty. In other words, we 
shall find that it is possible to so simplify its statement 
as to make it express the reason why representations were 
originally distinguished from presentations. Before doing 
this, however, we shall consider another example. Let us 
take the case, considered at the b^inoing of the chapter, 
of a man digging in his garden. The perception of an 
object a little distance away may call up in his mind a 
representation of himself diggii^ in its near neighbourhood. 
There are two reasons by which the man may distii^uish 
this representation from a presentation. In the first place, 
it contradicts the more vivid presentation of himself d^ging 
in bis present position. In the second place, there is not 
time enough in his present consciousness for the performance 
of the represented action by which the representation Is 
separated from the presentation part of present consciousness 
— the action, namely, of di^ng the space which separates 
the object from his present position. Of these reasons the 
first is wholly inapplicable in an early stage in the de- 
velopment of consciousness, while the second, althot^h 
in its present form it is too complex to represent the 
original reason why representations were distinguished from 
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presentations, can be Bo simplified as to be msde to ezisess 
this original reason. 

We have found that represcHtations of past perceptions are 
diBtinguished from presentations by being separated from 
the vivid part of present conaciousness by the ides of an 
action for the performauce of which present consciousness 
does not allow time enough. Now, we have only to simplify 
the statement of this reason to make it applicable to sensations 
aa well as perceptions. 

Let us suppose that a creature which is capable of 
experiencing sensation only has a representation of a past 
sensation called up into present sensation, together with 
the representation of the action (that is, in this case, the 
sequence of combined muscular and tactual sensations) by 
which it is separated from the present sensation. The repre- 
sentation of a sensation necessarily contains the representation 
of the time occupied by, or duration of, the sensation, this 
being an essential element in the sensation. Hence the 
duration of the intervening action is represented. But this 
represented duration is very much greater than the time 
occupied by the seijuence of representationa This latter time 
is quite independent of the represented duration of the action, 
being dependent only on the rapidity with which the physical 
current travels along the nerves and in the brain. While, 
therefore, the sequence of representations takes place with 
such rapidity as to be comprised within the smaU time 
occupied by the present sensation, the represented time of 
the action is too great to be comprised within these limits. 
But by what faculty do we judge that the represented time 
of the action is greater than the time occupied by the 
sequence of representations? The faculty by which we do 
this is the simplest form of intelligence, the faculty by which 
we are conscious of the relations between the different 
elements of present consciousness. In the next chapter we 
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eball show that this simplest form of intelligence is inde- 
pendent of memory, except that germ of memory which ifl 
necessarily contained in the simplest sensation, by which 
the past parts of the sensation are combined with the 
present part to form the sensation. The int^ration of the 
various parte of the sensation gives the conscioumiess of 
the relations between these different parts. 

Thus, let the representation {a, 6, c) of an immediately past 
action (sequence of sensations A, B, C) be called up into the 
present sensation D. Then the sensation S contains the 
consciousness of the relations of sequence between a, b, and e ; 
thns, if the instant at which e is called up be termed the 
present part of the present sensation, i, a are in the past 
part of it. But the representation of the duration of the 
action is also in the present sensation, and this is seen to 
be much greater than the inconceivably short time in which 
a,i,c are called up. Therefore A, B, C are projected back 
into much more distant positions in the past than a, h, c 
rcBpectively. 

Thus memory is a particular case of the consciousness 
of the relations between the different elements of present 
conficiousness, whereby some of them are regarded as repre- 
sentations of past consciousneBS, in order to make them com- 
patible with the others. It is therefore a part of the 
meaning ^ven to consciousness by experience. 

Although the comparative fMntness of representations is 
not the original reason why they are r^arded as different 
in kind from presentations, yet, at a later st^e in the 
development of consciousness, when intelligence had been 
developed in the manner shown in the next chapter, this 
faintness, since it iB an almost invariable characteristic of 
re[a«eentationa, came to be regarded as itself alone an almost 
infallible sign of a representation. 

It thus comes to pass that representations are frequently 
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projected back into the past — that is, are regarded as re- 
presenting paat mental states, even although they may not 
be accompanied by the representation of an action for the 
performance of which present consciousnees does not afford 
time enough. For example, take the case previously con- 
sidered of the representation of a friend beii^ suddenly 
called up into my mind. II this representation were as 
faint as memories almost invariably are, I should regard it 
as a memory, even if I did not regard the actual meeting 
with my friend as an improbable event. In this case the 
faintness of the representation is the reason why it is not 
regarded as a presentation. But that this faintness is not 
the original reason why representations are not taken for 
presentations is proved by the fact that even if the repre- 
sentation of my friend were as vivid as a presentation, it 
would still be regarded as a memory, provided that, as in 
the case formerly considered, it should prove, if regarded as 
a presentation, incompatible with the presentation part of 
present consciousnesa Thus the reason why faintness is 
taken as a sign of representation is because, representations 
having already been otherwise distinguished from presenta- 
tions as being incompatible with them, it is a result of 
experience that representations are almost invariably faint, 
while presentations are almost invariably vivid. 

We arc now able to understand why the past conscious- 
neaa remembered is believed to have been more vivid than 
its representation. Since presentations are almost invariably 
more vivid than representations, it is believed that the 
remembered consciousness, when it was a presentation, was 
more vivid than its present representation. 

Not only man's own actions, but also the motions of any 
objects around him, if these motions be continuous and 
r^ular, will serve to place his paat mental states in the 
proper order, and thus cause representations of them to 
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become memories. The raotiona of the heavenly bodies, 
especially of the sun, being nearly equable, and taking 
place within the observation of all, are peculiarly adapted 
to arrange the past mental states of man in their proper 
order. If oar imagined man of extremely limited powers 
of memory were to observe, in the course of some hours, the 
position of the aim at difTerent times, his past mental states 
would be placed in their proper order of sequence by the 
different positions of the sun with which they would be 
associated, the distances of the represented suns from the 
present position of the sun serving as symbols of the inter- 
vening sequences of past consciousness. 

In the same way, observations of the results of work carried 
on for several days in succession would result in extending 
the scope of memory back from day to day, and ultimately 
from year to year. By this process, or, rather, by the 
observation of motions in general, the scope of memory has 
been gradually extended until it reaches back to the days 
of childhood. Further, by means of history it has been 
vicariously extended to the remote pasts of all nations, and 
by means of science, to the remotest past history of the 
earth and even of the solar system. 

We have now to explain the third stage in the develop- 
ment of memory. At present we have only explained how 
we come to regard representations as representing past 
coiisciousness. We have still to explain how it is that we 
are able to estimate, often with great accuracy, the time in 
the past at which the past consciousness occurred. In other 
words, we have explained how we come to have, as it were, 
a map of past consciousness. We have still to explain how 
we learned the scale of our map. 

In the first place, as already mentioned, a vague indication 
of the time occupied by a past sensation is contained in the 
representation of the sensation. The means of rendering 
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this vague notion accurate is afforded by experience. Time 
is divided into small portions practically equal to one another 
by the various constantly repeated movements of the body, 
breathing, walking a succession of steps, &c. We shall 
presently show how these actions come to be expected. 
Thus experience is constantly offering the opportunity of 
correcting our efltimates of the time occupied by past 
seneationB. Further, more extended experience enables us 
to estimate the time occupied by more complex actions, 
namely, actions compounded out of simple actions; for 
example, actions of walking composed of many steps. 

With regard to the distant past, there is no doubt that 
our estimates would be very inacctuate, were it not that 
the motions of the earth about its axis and in its orbit round 
the sun serve to correct them. If a man were confined in 
an absolutely dark prison, so as to be unable to observe the 
succession of day and night, he would soon lose accurate 
count of time beyond the immediate past. The regular 
recurrence of day and night, and of the seasons, however, 
affords the means of accurately measuring past time for 
many years back. As soon as it was observed that these 
motions were regular, they were taken as measures of time, 
instead of the faintness of representations, which, if it were 
not for the r^ular recurrence of motions, we should be 
obliged to depend upon to place our memories of the distant 
past in order. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the cousciouBness of 
self. lu its simplest and earliest form memory did not 
contain any consciousness of self, as will be fully proved 
in Chapter IX. Indeed, since we shall see that the 
consciousness of self is constituted by the complete int^ation 
of all the parte of human consciousneBS, past and future, 
formed by memory and intelligence, it necessarily follows 
that it was developed later than these faculties. It is not 
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difficolt to distii^nish between that part of tnemoty which 
ia independent of tiie cousciouBness of aelf, and tiiat part 
which Ib added to it by such conBciousDees. The simple 
memory of an event previously witnessed is expressed in 
the sentence " That event happened before," while to express 
the developed memory we must add the sentence, "The 
perception of that event was a part of that' integrated qrstem 
of consciousness denoted hy 'self.'" Thu latter part of 
memory cannot possibly emei^ into consciousness until 
past consciousness and present consciousness have been 
integrated into the whole which we express by the word 
"self." 

We e^iall conclude this chapter with the explanation of a 
particular case of the complex memory exhibited by man. 
Suppose that, when walking in the country in the summer, 
I observe a tree of very unusual size and shape, and that I 
instantly recc^nize it as one that I have seen before. In 
Chapter IV. it has been shown that a single association of two 
objects or feelit^ in the past may be sufficient in the case of 
man, if the association is a striking one, to cause the presen- 
tation of one of them to call up a representation of the other. 
Now, when first observed, the tree produced strong feelings of 
interest. Kepresentations of these feelii^ are, therefore, 
called up by my present perception of the tree. These 
representations are of the faint kind which indicate past 
feelii^ Further, they are of the kind which have been 
integrated together in the manner explained in Chapter IX. 
to form the " self," They are therefore instantly recognized 
as belonging to myself. Hence I arrive at the belief ex- 
pressed by the sentence " I have seen that tree before." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Intellioenck. 

The word Tntelliffence, as ordinarily used, comprises three 
differeot kinds of consciousnesB : — (I) the conBciousQess of the 
various kinds of relations of unlikeness (including likeness) 
between the different elements of present consciousnees ; (2) 
the expectation of ftdv/re consciousness (inferences regarding 
future events) ; and (3) inferences regarding the present and 
the past. 

The first kind of intelligence is the simplest form of what 
is usually wXlei Judgment. In general, judgment involves all 
three kinds of intelligence ; but the simplest kind of jodg- 
meat is that in which the things whose relationships are 
judged are confined to the elements of present consciotisness. 
Ic contains no reference either to the future or the past, nor 
any implication of the existence of the external world, that 
is, of any existence beyond consciousness. 

Consciousness has been conceived under the metaphor of a 
" thread of thought " ; but if this metaphor is adequately to 
represent consciousness, the thread must be regarded as made 
up of many strands combined t(^ether; for the consciousness 
of any moment is composed of many simultaneous elements; 
hfis, as it were, a certain area, sometimes relatively large, at 
other times relatively small, but always of composite nature. 
It is easy to understand why the consciousness of any 
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particular instant is of this complex character; for the 
principal nervous centre receives consciouuiess from many 
parts of the nervous system simultaneously, and therefore the 
consciousness at thiB centre must at any moment be com- 
pounded of many different varieties of consciousness. The 
production of these different varieties of consciousness is thus 
seen to be the effect of the process of differentiation by which 
the nervous system has been differentiated into different 
parts which are differently affected by the environment. It 
is also easy to understand why the consciousness at the 
principal nervous centre consists, not alone of the conscious- 
ness of the separate elements of which it is composed, but also 
of the consciousness of their relations to one another, for this 
is the effect of the int^ating process of evolution, which, as 
we have already seen, is a process by which parts previously 
independent of one another are gradually combined into a 
whole consifitii^ of mutually related parta The development 
of this branch of intelligence has proceeded pari passu with 
that of the nervous system. 

We must now turn to the consideration of the second kind 
of intelligence, the expectation of future consciousness. 

With regard to this second kind of intelligence, there can 
be no doubt whatever that it is a part of the meaning which 
has been given to consciousness by experience. The primitive 
sensation was entirely devoid of any expectation r^rding 
the future ; for the experience of past sensations is a necessary 
condition for the evolution of expectations. 

There are four things to be explained in the development 
of this second kind of intelligence. When I take an apple 
in my hand, with the intention of eating it, I have the 
expectation of experiencing a certain sweet sensation at 
a certain estimated time in the near future, on condition 
that I perform a certain action, the action, namely, of 
conveying the apple to my mouth and going through the 
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proceea of eating it. The first thing to be explsiaed in 
this aot of intelligence is — 

(1) Why doea the perception of the apple call up into my 
mind a faint resemblance or idea of the sweet sensation ? 

There is, however, much more than this in intelligence. 
Not only have I the idea or faint resemblance of a sweet 
sensation in my preserU consciousness, but, somehow or 
other, this idea makes me expect to realize a much more 
vivid sweet sensation in my future consciousness. I regard 
the idea as a faint adumbration of what I shall experience in 
the future. The second thing to be explained, therefore, is — 

(2) Why does the idea of the sweet sensation make me 
expect a much more vivid sweet sensation in the future? 

But there is yet more in intelligence. I am further able 
to estimate with considerable accuracy the time la the 
future when I shall experience the vivid sweet sensation. 
The third thing to be explained, therefore, is — 

(3) How is it that I am able to estimate, more or less 
definitely, the time in the future when I shall experience 
the expected sensation ? 

But there is still more in inteU%ence. I believe that 
the expected sensation will come, on condition, and only 
on condition, that I perform a certain action, of which I 
have the idea in my present conscioneness. The fourth 
thing to be explained, therefore, is — 

(4) Why is my expectation of the vivid sweet sensation 
conditional on my performance of a certain action? 

We now proceed to explain the first st^e in the develop- 
ment of intelligence. In the chapter on " Action " we showed 
that the development of concerted and co-ordinated actions 
was initiated without the aid of intelligence. During the 
performance of any such action there would be produced at 
the centre of consciousness involved in the action, whether 
local or principal, a succession of sensations. Taking, as an 
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example, the soUon of an Amoeba in feeding itself, the follow* 
ing sequence of senaatiouB would be produced at the nerroua 
centre — a tactual senBatiou, the Bensations accompaoTing the 
movemeuts of the pseudopodia, and, finally, the pleasurable 
Bensations accompanying the proccBS of assimilation. Futther, 
these sensations having very frequently occurred in this 
order of sequence, it would come to pass that, in course 
of time, the occurrence of the first would call up represen- 
tations of the others, in their proper order, in the manner 
explained in the chapter on " Bepresentation." And since 
thought is quicker than action, these representations would 
come to the mind before the sensations which they 
represented respectively. Therefore, in course of time, just 
as the monad is about to perform the first stage of the 
action in question {being unintell^ently impelled thereto 
in the manner explained in the chapter on " Action "), repre- 
sentations of all the subsequent stages of the action would be 
called up in rapid succession, ending in the representation 
of the gratification which the action is adapted to procure ; 
in other words, an idea of the action and of the subeequenl 
gratification would be called up into the monad's present 
consciousness. This is the first stage in the development 
of intelligence. 

We have now explained how it is that there arises in 
the mind of the mona^, with the rapidity of thought, a 
sequence of ideas which is an adumbration of its future 
sensations. We have still to explain how it is that the 
monad comes to regard this sequence of ideas as an 
adumbration of its future sensations ; in other words, why 
it comes to expect that this very rapid sequence of faint 
ideas will be realized in the future — that is to say, will be 
followed in the future by a very much slower sequence of 
corresponding vivid sensations. Why should the idea of 
a pleasant sensation (that accompauying assimilation), which 
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is itself pleasant in a small degree, and which ia called up 
into present consciouBness, cause the monad to expect the 
much greater pleasure of its realization in /nture coneciouB- 
ness? Or, to return to human intelligence, why, when I 
reach out my hand to an apple with the intention of eatii^ 
it, do I expect to experience in the future a sweet 
sensation similar to, but much more vivid than, the idea 
which the perception of the apple has called up in my 
mind? 

The explanation of this stage in the development of 
intelligence is analt^us to that of the corresponding st^ 
in the case of memory. 

The representation of the sweet taste is associated with 
a position of the apple and a position of my hand (the 
apple being held up to the mouth) which are not the present 
positions of the apple and hand respectively. Thus, one 
reason why the representation of the sweet taste is regarded 
as distinct in kind from presentations, is because to regard 
it as a presentation contradicte my present perception. As 
in the case of memory, however, it may be shown that this 
is not the original reason why representations were r^arded 
as distinct in bind from presentations. This latter original 
reason is contained in the following statement : — Present 
consciousness does not last long enough for the performance 
of the represented actioa And sijjaplifying this statement 
so as to make it appUcable to sensations, we arrive at the 
original reason for r^arding representations as distinct in 
kind from presentations, which may be stated as follows: — 
The present sensation does not last long enough for the 
performance of the action (in this case, a sequence of 
combined muscular and tactual sensations) which is repre- 
sented in it. 

At first s^ht, it may seem that this explanation involves 
the assumption that the present sensatioo contains a germ 
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of this second kind of iatell^ence, or expectation. But 
this is not the case, as we shall now show. Let a, b, c 
be &e represented sequence of sensations which constitute 
tJie action, d being the represented ■pleasure at the end of 
it. Then the sequence a, h, c, d comes into present sensation. 
Now the present sensation lasts for some time, and there- 
fore contains a little of the past Let us call the instant 
when d is called up the present part of the present sensa- 
tion, then c, b, a are in the past part of it. The germ of 
memory necesaarily contained in a sensation gives the rela- 
tion of sequence between the past part and the present part 
of the sensation, and, therefore, also that between the present 
part and the past part. Thus the present part is seen to be 
in the future relation of sequence to the past part. Now, the 
represented duration of the action is seen to be much greater 
than the time taken in its representation, which is comprised 
within the present sensation. In other words, d is seen to be 
more distant from a in the future than its representation. 
Therefore both the action and the pleasure at the end of it 
are projected into the future, and the pleasure is expected. 
Thus there is an expectation of future consciousness when 
there is the idea in present conscionsness of an action 
leading to it. Let us take as an example the foretelling of 
the return of a comet. There is an idea in present con- 
aciouaness of the revolution of the comet in its orbit round 
the sun. There is also in present consciousness a represen- 
tation of the duration of this action, let us say seventy 
yeara Thus the return of the comet, although its represen- 
tation is a part of present consciousness, is represented as 
separated from the vivid part of present consciousneas by an 
action which takes seventy years for its completion. There- 
fore the return of the comet cannot be a presentation. 
Further, the represented action is the representation of a 
sequence of consciousness of which the first term is the 
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-vivid part of preeent consciousDeaB. Therefore the represen- 
tation of the return of the comet ifi taken to represent the 
future return after the expiration of seventy years — that is 
to say, the representation will be followed by the presen- 
tation after an interval of seventy years. 

The reason why it is believed that the future conscious- 
ness expected will be more vivid than its present represen- 
tation is the same as that of the corresponding belief in the 
case of memory. 

The explanation of the third itage in the development of 
intelligence is identical with that of the corresponding st^e 
in the development of memory. 

We have now to explain the fourth and last st^e in the 
development of intelligence. We have seen that, along 
with tiie idea of the expected sensation, there is an idea of an 
intervening action, the expected sensation being represented 
as immediately following the performance of this action. 
Further, experience proves that if this action is efficiently 
performed, the expected sensation will be experienced, but 
not otherwise. Thus arises the notion that the realization 
of the expectation is conditional on the performance of the 
represented action. 

At first sight, it might seem beyond the capacity of the 
lower animals to reach to so complex a notion as that of 
conditional expectation; bnt we must bear in mind (and 
this remark applies to the whole of the preceding attempted 
explanation of the processes involved in consciousness) that 
any written explanation of the mental processes of animals 
must necessarily represent these processes in a very much 
more definite form than that which they actually take. All 
that is intended is that mental processes v^uely resembling 
those here definitely stated do actually take place in the 
minds of animals. That animals have some vague notion 
of conditional expectation seems to be sufficiently proved by 
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their actions. When, for example, food is thiown to fowls, 
if one observes that another is running after the same piece 
of food as iteeli, it will at once quicken its pace. Such an 
action seems to prove that some process passes in ite mind 
v^uely corresponding to the definite sentence "If I don't 
look sharp, I shall lose it." 

We now come to the third kind of intelligence, namely, 
that which refers to the present and past as well as to the 
future. It is that kind of intelligence by which we make 
inferences with respect to the present and the past as well 
as to the future, and with regard to the tutui-e generally, 
whereas the second kind of intell^uoe refers only to a 
particular time in the future. When I perceive a brick, 
not only do I expect, if I walk np to it and touch it, to 
obtain tactual sensation from it, but I infer that these 
sensations might have been obtained from it at any time 
in the past, or might be obtained at any time in the future 
(within limits) by performing these actions. In other words, 
I infer that the brick is a hard object. We shall treat of 
these inferences in the chapter on "Perception," where it 
will be shown that this third kind of intelligence is produced 
by a combination of intell^ence proper and memory. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a consideration of 
the different kinds of adapted actions manifested in animal 
life. They are as follows: — 

(1) Adapted actions in which the only kind of conscious- 
ness manifested is sensation. Of these we have spoken 
sufficiently in Chapter V. 

(2) Adapted actions in which the only kinds of conscious- 
ness manifested are sensation and representation 

It is probable that intelligence is often attributed to 
animals, when the only kind of consciousness manifested 
other than sensation is representation. For example, sup- 
pose that an animal which is one of those which serve as 
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the prey of the Uon, knows how to act when it sees the 
lion; then, on hearing the roar of the lion (supposed out 
of Bight), a repreeentation of the lion would be called up. 
If we, therefore, futher suppose that this representation is 
mistaken for a presentation, it is obvious that the animal 
would at once take to flight. In this ease there would be 
no manifestation of intelligence, but only of representation. 
It is probable tbat, at least in the lower forms of animal 
life, adapted actions are frequently produced in this way, 
that is, by representation, not by intelligence.* 

(3) Adapted actions in which Intell^ence is manifested. 

These last may be divided into two classes : — (a) those in 
which the end or purpose of the whole action is present 
in consciousness ; and (,8) those in which the end or purpose 
of each part of the action only comes into consciousness 
successively. The latter class comprise those actions of 
animals which manifest what is called instinctive intelligence, 
such as many actions connected with re[ffoduction, and the 
web-spinning of the spider. In these cases the complexity 
of the actions has increased faster tlian intelligence, so that 
the latter has never been able to overtake them, as it 
were. The simple steps of which each action is composed 
are intelligently performed; but the action, as a whole, is 
unintelligently performed. Just as a performing dog may 
be trained to perform actions which seem to indicate a 
much greater degree of intelligence than it possesses, so 
animals have been trained by the process of Evolution to 
acquire habits of acting which seem to indicate a much 
greater degree of intelligence than they actually possess. 

* Similarly, it ia probable that memory is often attributed to animale 
vrben only repreaentatioa is maiufested. If a dog oppEan to recognize 
ita nutstet after an absence of ten years, thie doea not prove that it 
really remeubeis him. It only proves that the dog has a representation 
of the pleaauree which were associated with him in the past and 
expectations of the like pleasures in the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Pekckption. 

Perception being a very complex kind of consoiousneas, 
it will be well to devote the firat part of this chapter to 
an enquiry into its nature. In the latter part of the chapter 
we shall endeavour to trace its development. 

In the chapter on " Sensation " we saw that visual per" 
ception is compounded of sensation and meaiking. We shall 
first consider the sensaiwn part of visual perception. 

The sensation part of visual perception consists of two 
parts, the presented sensation and the represented sensation. 
The presented sensation is the sensation which the object 
itself produces directly, and the represented sensation consists 
of those representations or ideas of past sensations which 
the presented sensation calls up into the mind indirectly by 
means of the faculty of representation. Visual, muscular, 
and tactual sensations have been so frequently associated 
bother in close sequence in the past that it has come to 
pass that the visual sensation calls up representations of 
muscular and tactual sensations, the kind of sensations called 
up being the kind which experience has associated with the 
particular kind of visual sensation presented. For example, 
the visual sensation produced directly by an object within 
reach of the hands has been frequently followed in the past 
by the muscular sensations accompanying the action of reach- 
ii^ out the hand, and these again by the combined tactual 
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and muscular sensattooB which accompany the action of 
passii^ the liand over the object. Therefore it has come 
to pass that the presented visual seusation calls up repre- 
sentations or ideas of these sequent sensations. Thus the 
sensation part of a perception consists of a group of presented 
and represented sensations. 

We shall next consider the meaning part of our visual 
perceptiona 

We have only to analyse any of our perceptions, and we 
shall find that the meaning part of them consists of a 
number of inferences. We infer a number of things about 
the object from the presented and represented sensations 
which it gives us. 

Consider my perception of a particular object (say a 
blade of grass on the ground close beside me). From the 
sensation which it gives me both directly and indirectly, by 
calling up representations of tactual sensations, I infer — 

(1) That there is something independent of myself. * 

(2) That this something existed in the past and will exist 
in the future. 

(3) That it is a certain distance from me in a certain 
direction, 

(4) That it is of a certain size, shape, colour, smoothness 
or roughness. 

Again, consider my perception of a field of grass too 
distant for the separate blades to be distinguiehed. I infer 
that the perception is caused by a number of blades of grass. 

Or, ^ain, consider the perception of a cow grazing on 
t^e grase. I infer that the side of the cow perceived is 
more or less convex or concave respectively in the different 
parts of it. 

It appears, therefore, that perception is a special kind 
of intell^ence. It is the name given to those inferences 
which relate to the attributes which all bodies i 
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permanence, mdependeiice of self, position, size, shape, colour. 
It ifi beoauBe they have been so frequently made In the 
past that they are now made automatically — that is, without 
sensible effort. Perception may, therefore, be called auto- 
matic intelligence. 

There is no memory in perception, as there is in infer- 
ences which are conacioilsly mada When I perceive that 
the orai^ that I am looking at is a round object, I do 
not necessarily remember the occasions in the past when I 
have handled oranges, or other round objects. A representa- 
tion of the roundness is called up into the mind, not a 
memory of it. 

Objects si^^st to the mind many inferences which do not 
belong to perception. We have previously instanced the 
inferences su^ested to the mind of a botanist by the percep- 
tion of a plant. Again, my view of a landscape may surest 
many inferences which are not a part of my perception of the 
landscape. For example, I may perceive that smoke is 
rising from a chimney of a house, and may infer that 
the house is inhabited. Or I may infer from the appear- 
ance which a bouse presents that it is new and unfinished, 
and therefore not inhabited at present, but that it soon 
will be inhabited. Or ^ain, from its dilapidated appear- 
ance I may inter that a house is not now inhabited, but 
that it has been inhabited in the past. 

The distinction between such inferences as these and 
those which belong to perception consists in this, that 
while in the former we are conscious of both the process 
of inference and its result, in the latter we are conscious 
only of the result of inference, the process having been so 
frequently performed as to be effected without the aid of 
any guiding consciousness. 

Thus perception is the name given to that automatic 
kind of intelligence which deals with the universal attributes 
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of bodies. We do not say l^at we infer that the ball that 
we are looking at is round. We say that we perceive it 
to be round. But the perception is an inference, none the 
less. It is an inference that has been so frequently made 
in the paat experiences of animal life that it is now made 
automatically, without any sensible mental effort. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to draw a hard and fast line 
between perception and ordinary intelligenca When an 
object is so distant that it is difficult to make out what 
it is, any decision which may finally be arrived at would 
be more properly described as an act of intelligence than as 
one of perception. In such cases we consciously infer rather 
than perceive. And yet, if the distance were less, we should 
say that we perceive that the object is such or such. 

It therefore appears that the meaning in our perceptions 
always takes the form of inferencea A perception is not 
a mere bundle of presented and represented sensations. 
The group of presented and represented sensations, somehow 
or other, makes ua infer a number of things about the 
object. What is the nature of these inferences? 

Suppose that I am looking at a cube, which is in such 
a position that I can see three of its faces (say A, B, G) 
mmultaneously. The meaninff in perception (what the 
perception tells me) is this, that I can realize in the near 
future the represented tactual sensations by going through 
certain movements ; and, further, that I can realize them at 
any time in the future (within limits), and could have 
realized them at any time in the past (within limits), on 
the performance of these movements. In other words, the 
realization of the represented tactual sensations is separated 
from present sensation by intervening sequences of muscular 
sensations, the intervening sequences being different for 
the tactual sensations which can be obtained from A, 6, 
and C respectively, since the hand must be moved in 
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different ways in order to obtain their different tactual sen- 
sations. Thus the meaning part of perception is the con- 
sciousness of the relations between the presented and repre- 
sented sensations which constitute ite sensation pert. The 
distance of the object from the eyes is the consciousness 
of the relations between the presented and represented 
sensations, and the form or shape of the object is the con- 
sciousness of the relations between the represented tactual 
sensations themselves. The former relation is always ex- 
pressed by a sequence of muscular sensationa The latter 
relations are, for reasons which will presently appear, relations 
ot co-existence. 

Having now arrived at the notion of what a visual per- 
ception is, we shall next proceed to show how it has been 
developed. 

The development of visual perception may be divided into 
three stages ; — 

In the first stage, the visual perception of an object con- 
sists of the idea of a co-existing group of tactual sensations 
terminating the idea of an action (that is, a sequence of 
muscular sensations). 

The perception of an object is, however, very much more 
than this. Intelligence makes me expect that my ideas 
will be realized in the near future. Not only have I the 
idea of a group of co-existing tactual sensations terminating 
the idea of an action (sequence of muscular sensations), 
but I believe that these ideas can be realized in the futui-e. 
I believe that by performing the represented action I can 
realize in the future the represented group of tactual 
sensations. 1 regard the ideas as faint adumbrations of what 
I can more vividly experience in the future. Further, 
memory gives permanence to the idea of the group of 
tactual sensations ; so long as the object is looked at, the 
idea remains, and memory integrates the past idea with 
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the present idea; and as the idea acquires permanency, so 
also doea the expectation of its realization. Not only do 
I believe that my ideas can be realized in the immediate 
future, but I further believe that it is possible at any time 
in the future, and that it was possible at any time in the 
past, to realize the represented tactual sensationB by per- 
forming the represented action. In other words, I believe 
that there is a permanent possibility of experiencing the 
represented group of co-existing tactual sensationa. We 
shall call this the second st£^ in the development of per- 
ception. There is still more, however, in my perception. I 
believe that there is something independent of myself, some- 
thing which exists independently of my existence, which is 
the cause of my perception. This is the third and final 
st^ in the development of perception. The three stages 
may be stated concisely thus: — 

(1) The object produces an idea of a group of co-existing 
tactual sensations terminating the idea of an action. 

(2) These idsas produce the belief that they can be realized 
in the future, and the further belief that they are realizable 
at any time. 

(3) It is believed that there is something independent of 
the " self " which is the cause of the perception. 

We shall now endeavour to trace the development of these 
three stages of perceptioa We shall first trace the develop- 
ment of visual perception from tactual perception, and then 
show how tactual perception was developed. 

Suppose that I am looking at an object a little distance 
away. The waves ot ethereal vibrations (which we call 
"light") which come from the object to my eyes produce in 
the optic nerves waves of molecular motion, which pass along 
the nerves to the brain, producing the effect of sensation on 
the monads as they pass along. The result is that the 
principal monad receives a large number of units of sensation. 
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This iB the visual sensation produced by the object itaelf, 
apart from ita effect in calling up representatiouB of past 
sensations.* It is, of course, quite devoid of meaning. Now, 
ever since the eyes were first evolved, visual sensations have 
been associated with the tactual sensations produced in us by 
objects and with muscular sensations (that is, sensations 
accompanying movements). It has been a very frequently 
recurring experience that a visual sensation has been followed 
by a sequence of muscular sensations (the sensations accom- 
panying the act of walkit^ up to the object and reaching out 
the hand to it), and that these latter have been immediately 
followed by the combined tactual and muscular sensations 
obtained by passing the hand over the object. If the visual 
sensation comes from an object which is not directly in front 
of me, then experience has shown that the combined tactual 
and muscular sensations obtained by passing the hand over 
the object will not follow unless, but will follow if, the 
preceding muscular sensations include those which accompany 
a certain turning movement. These sequences having been 
very frequently experienced, the faculty of representation 
causea the visual sensation to call up, with the rapidity of 
thought, representations or ideas of the sequent sensations. 
In the case of man, the sequences form long series, but when 
sight was first evolved the series would be very short. As 
sight has gradually improved, the representations have become, 
step by step, more complex. Further, so numerous have been 
the experiences of objects in the past (numerous for each 
particular kind of experiences), thai it has come to pass that 
every kind of visual sensation calls up representations of the 
proper system of tactual sensations and the proper sequence 
of muscular seusations which correspond to it. Now let us 
suppose that the object is a cube so placed that three of ite 
faces are in view. Each of these faces produces its particular 
* That is, past eensatione in the experience of the race. 
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kind of visual eensstion. Therefore the total visual sensatioD 
calls up representations of three different kinds of combined 
tactual and muscular sensation, each following a particular 
sequence of represented muscular sensations. Further, these 
representations of three different kinds of combined tactual 
and muscular sensations are called up simultaneously ; for, 
since they have been experienced • with equal frequency in 
all orders of succession (sometimes one first and sometimes 
anoAer), it follows that they are called np into the mind 
simultaneously, not in sequence, and therefore that they are 
represented not as sequences, but as co-existences. 

Now, the muscular sensations which accompany the tactual 
sensations obtained by passing the hand over a face (^ the 
cube are different according to the different directions in 
which the hand is passed over the face. Bnt since, in actual 
experience of objects in general, the hand has been passed over 
the face with equal frequency in any two opposite directions, 
it follows that, in representation, the muscular sensations are 
eliminated, and there results the idea or representation of 
tactual sensations only. 

Thus the first stt^ in the development of visual percep- 
tion is the idea of a continuous group of co-existing tactual 
sensations terminatii^ the idea of a sequence of muscular 
sensations. 

Now, in the chapter on " Intell^ence " we have shown 
how these ideas came to be representative of corresponding, 
but more vivid, sensations expected in the future. The idea 
of the actioi^ame to be representative of a real action which 
can be performed, and the idea of the group of tactual 
sensations came to be representative of a group of real tactual 
sensations which would be experienced after the completion 
of the action. 

Further, memory adds permanence to the perception. As 
* That ie, taking our eiperienc* of objects m general 
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long 88 the positioii of the eyes rem&ins nnofaatiged, the 
perception persiets. Further, although the perception would 
dieappear if the eyes were turned in another direction, it 
would re-appear if the eyea were again directed as before. 
Hence would arise the belief (that is, the expectation) that 
the idea of the group of co-existii^ tactual sensatioiiB can 
be realized at any time in the future (within limits) and 
could have been realized at any time in the past (within 
limits) on the performance of a certain represented action. 
This is the second stage in the development of perception. 

Before explaining the third st^e in the development of 
perception, we shall consider the development of tactual 
perception. In order to do this, we shall suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that a man is entirely devoid of the per- 
ceptive faculty, being capable only of receiving sensations, 
and we shall further suppose that he continually passes a 
finger backwards and forwards between two rough points 
situated on a smooth plane surface. This supposition is, of 
course, more favourable for the evolution of perception than 
any actual experience; but, on the other hand, actual 
experience furnisheB countless less favourable experiences 
of the same hind as our hypothetical one. On this sup- 
position, the man would receive two ditferent sensations (say 
A and B) succeeding one another repeatedly, separated 
by two inverse motions respectively (sequences of mus- 
cular sensations). The frequent repetition of the sequence 
of sensations thus furnished would produce, in the manner 
explained in previous chapters, tirst, the representation, 
and later the memory and expectation of them. Finally, 
the integration of A with the memories and expectations of 
A would produce the tactual perception of the object A as a 
permanent existence,* and a similar process would take 
place with regard to B. Thus A and B would be two per- 
* Not, of courae, as an existence beyond consciousnees. 
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maaent co-exiBtiog objects (poiata), the relation of A to B 
being expressed b^ a seqaence of muscular Bensatious, and 
that of B to A by the same seqnence in an inverse order. 
The perception of a line is compounded of the perception 
of points and of their relations to one another, and the 
perception of a surface {e.g., the face of a cube) is compounded 
of the perception of lines and their relations to one another. 
For example, the relations between two adjacent edges of a 
cube are expressed by the turning movements made by the 
filler in passing from one to the other. Thus the develop- 
ment of the tactual perception which was assumed in our 
account of the development of visual perception is now 
explained. 

In Chapter IX. we shall show that the consciousneBS of 
self was not developed until after perceptions had been 
developed ; in other words, that Object emei^ed into con- 
sciousness befoi-e Subject. We shall further show that the 
couBciousness of self was developed by its association with the 
particular object which constitutes the body of the organism, 
and hence the "self" came to be r^arded as something 
existing within the body. Hence all other objects, being 
outside the body, came to be regarded as outside " self." 
Further, in the most advanced stage in the development of 
" self," the perception was seen to belong to the " self," this 
being the final step in the complete integration of the con- 
sciousness of self ; and then an object came to be the unknown 
cause of the perception. This was the third and final st^e 
in the development of perception. 

The visual perception produced by an object varies very 
greatly according to its distance from the observer; but 
experience has shown that the quantity of tactual sensation 
to be obtained from the object* is the same for all these 

* The object ia supposed to be one of those which remain sensibly the 
same for a considerable period of tinie. 
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difierent perceptions of it, and hence it hae come to pass that 
we are able (within limits) lo estimate the distance of the 
object, and to allow for its effect on the magnitude of the 
perception ; in other words, to distinguish between the 
effects produced by the magnitude and distance of the object 
respectively, so that the perception of an object of the kind 
we ai-e considering comes to stand for a constant quantity 
of tactual sensation. 

The fact that objects in general remain sensibly the same 
for loi^ periods of time has doubtless much accelerated the 
process of integration of sensations by which perceptions 
have been generated ; but this process would have taken 
place, although doubtless more slowly, even if all objects 
were subject to rapid change, provided the change took place 
cOTiiinuoudy; for we have examples of the int^ration of 
rapidly changing sensations into objects in clouds and waves. 
The only necessary condition for the production of this 
process of int^ration of sensations into perceptions is that 
the change of the sensation should be a continuous change. 
When we rect^nize an object — that is, when we identify an 
' object witli one formerly seen — we do this because, and only 
because, we believe that it was possible for us at aU inter- 
vening times to obtain either the same quantity of tactual 
perception or else a continuously varying quantity, starting 
from that indicated by the former perception and proceeding 
to that indicated hy the latter. 
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chapter ix. 

Self. 

Thebk are two senses in which die word " self " is used. It 
is sometiues nsed to signify the nnbnowable eabetance of 
mind of which the different kinds of conscionsnees are 
regarded as affections or modifications. In this sense it is 
sometimes distingnidied as Uie noumenal telf. And it is some- 
times need to denote the int^rated system of consciooaneffi 
manifested at the principal nervons centre of a man or of 
an animaL In tliis sense it is sometimes distangnished as the 
pheitomenal lelf. It is only in the latter sense of the word 
that we can be conscious of self, and, therefore, it is only with 
this sensa of the word that we are concerned in tracing tJie 
evolution of consciousneeB. Thus by the consciousness of self 
we mean the consciousness that all the different kinds of our 
consciousness are mutually related (integrated) parts of one 
whole, the self. 

The consciousneas of self was gradually evolved, and the 
process of int^iation by which it was evolved was analogous 
to that by which the bodily individuahty of animals was 
produced. The bodily individuality of an animal has been 
produced by the int^rution of the actions of the monads of 
which it is constituted. When this proeess of integration has 
taken place to such a decree that the monads act, not inde- 
pendently, but in relation to one another, the animal becomes 
an individual ; but this bodily individuality is not produced 
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until the process of integration has gone so far as to unify 
the animal — that is to say, to make the animal act as one 
being. A spoi^ is not regarded as an individual, because, 
although there is a certain amount of int^ation of the 
actionB of the different animals of which it is composed, yet, 
in the main, these animals act independently of one another. 
On the other hand, in the case of the higher animals, the 
constituent Uviiig cells are s& int^rated together as to have 
lost their independent action, their separate individuality 
being mei^d in that of the organism as a whole. Similarly, 
the mental individuality or oneness of an animal was not 
evolved until the different parts of the animal's conscioosneas 
were int^rated into one whole by memory and intell^noe. 
Thus, although there must have been some degree of inte- 
gration in the earliest stages in the evolution of conacioua- 
neas, constituting a germ of the conacionaneaa of self, yet it 
does not follow that there was anything which could properly 
be called consciouanesB of self in theae early atages. There 
was merely the beginning of the proceaa of int^ration by 
which the conaciousneas of self was nltimately produced. 

Starting with aenaation, and, therefore, with the germ of 
the consciousness of self above-mentioned, by which the 
different parts of the aenaation were integrated or com- 
bined tc^ther, we have now to trace the development 
of the consciousness of aelf from this germ to that which is 
manifested by man. In other words, we have to show how 
the integration of the different kinds of conaciousneaa into 
one whole was etfected. 

We have shown how present sensation gradually came to 
be combined with memories* of past sensations and with 
expectations of future sensations, and we have further shown 
how, by a oomhination of memory with intelligence, expecta- 
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tioDB were converted into inferences. Finally, in the last 
chapter we showed how groups of aenaations and inferences 
were combined or integrated into perceptions. Bnt the 
process of integration did not end here. The various percep- 
tions, memories, inferences and desires, &&, which go to make 
up human consciousness were gradually int^rated together 
into one great whole, constituting " self." The minor inte* 
grstions which constitute perceptions were merely constituent 
elements of this great integration. We have now to enquire 
how this integration was efTected. We know that human 
consciouanesa comprises very different elementa For example, 
the intellectual and emotional elements of consciousness are 
extremely unlike one another. They cannot, therefore, have 
been associated tc^ther, in general, by the bond of likeness. 
Like kinds of consciousneaa would be associated togeUier by 
this link; but we must look elsewhere for the link of 
association by which the various unlike elements of conscious- 
ness were int^rated into one great whole. The only possible 
way in which such unlike kinds of consciousness as feelings 
of hunger, or anger, or pain, and inferences, or as desires and 
perceptions, can have been linked together, is by their aasocia^ 
tiori with the movements of the body. 

Thus we infer that object emet^ed into consciousness be- 
fore subject. At first " self " was a particular object, the body 
of the oi^anism This particular object became differentiated 
from all others by its association with tactual and muscular 
sensations. The primitive ego was the sentient object. 
In course of time all the higher forms of consciousness 
came to be associated with this sentient object. Later, 
the body came to be classed with other objects, and " self," 
therefore, becoming dissociated from it, come to stand for the 
integrated system of htunan consciousness alona Finally, 
when man had advanced to be something of a philosopher, 
there was added to his conception of " self " that part of per- 
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ception which he had previously erroneously supposed to 
belong to the object, and the object came to be regarded as 
the unknown canse of the perception. When this was done 
the differentiation of subject from object was complete. 

That object emerged into consciousness before subject is 
otherwise evident; for, in the first place, the integration 
which forms a perception is much less complex than that 
which forms the consciousness of self, beii^ merely a minor 
integration which forms a single constituent element of the 
latter great integration ; and, in the second place, the sensa- 
tions which go to form perceptions being, in general, much 
more vivid, much more definite, and much more frequently 
associated together in experience, than others, are necessarily 
the first to be integrated tc^ether. For all these reasons, 
object would necessarily rise into consciousness before subject. 

That memory and intelligence preceded the consciousness 
of self in the evolution of consciousness is proved as 
follows :— 

Let present consciousness consist of the present sensation 

p, memories of past sensations a, &, c and expectations 

of future sensations a', b',c', . . . . . ; then, the integration of 
p,a,b,e... a', b', c', . . . into one connected system of con- 
sciousness constitutes the " self." * Now, since it is an effect 
of the process of evolution to make consciousness more and 
more complex, it follows that, as we go back, in thought, 
further and further into the past, the number of memories and 
expectations comprised in present consciousness becomes less 
and less, and therefore present consciousness tends more and 
more to approach the condition in which only one memory, 
or only one expectation, as the case may be, is combined 

* Or rather, oonititiitea the representation or ajmbol of "self." "Self" 
ie the whole ejstem of post, present and future coneciouaneaa, of which 
thftt part which ii represented in present consciousness is known to he 
only a very small part. 
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with the present sensation. Whence it follows that as con- 
sciousness becomes more and more simple, the consciouaneas 
of self tends more and more to become identical with memory 
or intelligence. In other words, the consciousness of self was 
not then differentiated from memory and intelligence. 

It is true that a sensation itself comprises a germ of the 
consciousneBS of self; but the above reasoning proves that 
the evolution of what we may call memory and intelligence 
of the higher order (that is, memory and intelligeuce which 
connect sensations together) precedes the evolution of the 
conBciousness of self of this higher order. And in the same 
way it can be shown that memory and intelligence of the 
lower order precede the consciousness of self of this order 
in the evolution of consciousness. 

Thus the consciousness of self is developed from sensation 
and representation. At fiist s^ht it might seem that each 
of these two kinds of consciousness necessarily implies the 
previous existence of the other; for it might be urged that 
while, on the one hand, sensation must necessarily contain 
representation (since, otherwise, it could not last for any 
time), on the other hand, representation must necesaarUy 
be the representation of a past sensation. The former state- 
ment is undoubtedly true ; but the latter is not necessarily 
true; for, while it is true that a representation must be 
the representation of something, it does not neoesBarily follow 
that thiB something is a sensation. It may be, and origin- 
ally it must have been, the representation of something of 
the same kind as a sensation, but of simpler constitution. 
We shall call this the ps^ehical germ. This peychlcaj germ 
was neither sensation, memory, intelligence nor consciousness 
of self, but something simpler than any of these, out of 
which they have all been developed. Experience of this 
simplest kind of consciousness produced representation of 
the immediately past psychical germ in the present p^chical 
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germ, by which procesB the germs of memory and intelli- 
gence were constituted. The primitive sensatioD was theu 
produced by the int^ration of the present psychical germ 
with these germs of memory and intelligence. Finally, the 
same process taking place with sensations, representations 
of past sensations and then memones and expectations, 
perceptions and self - consciousness, were successively 
evolved. 

The above reasoning with respect to the nature of the 
phenomenal self holds, whatever view we hold r^arding 
the nature of the noumenal self or Ego. It is commonly 
supposed that ttie ^o is a single (that is to say, indivimble) 
entity which constitutes the conscious mind, or person, or 
man himself, whichever term we may prefer to adopt. But 
this theory is beset with very great difficulties ; for it can be 
readily shown that the mind of man (1) is not single, and 
(2) does not constitute the person. 

(1) The phenomena of reproduction prove that the sub- 
stance of mind is contained in the monads of which the 
body is composed, since, otherwise, the mind of a child 
could not be derived from the minds of its parents. 
Similarly, it may be shown that the substance of mind is 
distributed over all the different parts of a simple free-living 
monad ; for a new monad is produced by the mere separatioa 
of any portion of the monad from the rest of the animal. 
Further, theoretically the process of evolution is adequate 
to produce from a single monad all the different kinds of 
animals* which constitute the animal kingdom. Therefore 
the process of growth by nutrition alone (for reproduction 
is a particular case of this process) is adequate to produce 
all these different conscious entities from a single monad. 
But growth by nutrition is ultimately reducible to growth 
by the assimilation of inoi^nic matter, whence it neces- 
* To me^ a poeaible objection, we Bhall auppoee man ezdnded. 
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sarUy followa that the substance of mind must either be the 
same as that of matter, or else must be composed of uuits 
which are associated, in some way, with the atoms of oiatter. 
Therefore the substance of mind, like that of matter, must 
be (practically) infinitely divisibla Therefore, if animals 
possess a conscioos entity, this entity must be, not sii^le, 
but compounded of parts. Now, if it be argued that the fact 
that there is no single conscious entity in animals does not 
prove that there is no such entity in man, let us suppose that 
man has, somehow or other, become possessed of such an 
entity, in addition to the animal mind which he has derived 
from the animals. There are two fatal objectionB to this 
supposition. In the first place, it would be impossible for 
children to derive this non-animal mind from their parents, 
and for the parents, at the same time, to retain it them- 
selves. And, in the second place, this supposed entity can- 
not be the subject of that kind of consciousneBS which the 
animals possess in common with us ; for such consciousness 
is undoubtedly derived from the animals. Whence it would 
follow that the supposed conscious entity is the subject of 
only a small part of human consciousness, religious and 
aesthetic conaciousnesa and deductive reasoning. But this 
is impossible. If there is a conscious entity in man, that 
entity mast be the subject of the whole of his consciousness. 
Therefore it is impossible to suppose that there is a conscious 
entity in man distinct from the animal mind. Therefore 
the conscious entity in man as well as in animals is not 
single. 

(2) The substance of mind is impersonal The difference, 
for example, between a man and a horse is constituted, 
not by any difference in the substance of mind in the 
one and in the other, but by the different e:(perienceB 
through which the monad community has passed in the 
course of its development into the one or the other 
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animal respectively. Whence it follows that what cooBtitutea 
the person is, not the substance of mind, but the manner 
in which its constituent units are int^ated tc^etber into 
one liarmonioua whole, an integration which has been 
produced by the experience (ancestral and individual) of 
the animal during the course of ite developmeat. 

Again, what is it that constitutes the person John 
Smith ? It is not any difiereuce between the subetance of 
his mind and that of Hemry Jones that constitutes the 
difiference between these two persons. This difference is 
constituted by the difference in the int^ration of the 
entities (material and mental) of which they are composed, 
produced by the different experiences (ancestral and 
individual) of the two monad communities in the course of 
their development. All the entities of which John Smith 
is composed existed before he was bom, and will survive 
him after death. Therefore the person John Smith was 
gradually created by the process of evolution by which 
these entities were differentiated and integrated, his bodily 
individuality being constituted by the int^ration of the 
material entities, and his mental individuality by the inte- 
gration of the mental entities. 

Further, the personal identity of man is explained by 
those who hold that "self" is the substance of mind as 
the identity of this substance in the different phases of 
its existence. But it is manifest, from what we have 
already seen of the nature of this substance, that it does 
not remain identical with itself in the different phases of 
its existence. Like the matter with which it is associated, 
it is in a constant state of flux. And this is equally true 
of the mind of the monad as of that of man. 

It appears, therefore, that the substance of mind possesses 
none of the attributes which belong to " self." It has 
neither unity, personality, nor identity. We are driven, 
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therefore, to consider the only alternative theory open to 
ua, namely, the theory that there is no single conacious 
entity or ego. 

Our theory that " self " is an integration of couaciouBnees 
afifords a satisfactory explanation of the unity, identity, 
and personality of "self." We have already proved this 
in the case of personality. The unity of " self " is explained 
as the "oneness" of present consciousaesa, all the parts 
being integrated together (made one) into one whole of 
mutually related parts. The identity of "self" in the 
different phases of its existence is explained as the " oneness " 
of paat, present and future consciouBness, all these parts 
being int^ated into one continuous system or ^vhole of 
mutually related parts by memory and intell^^ce. 

If it be ui^ed against this view of the nature of mental 
identity that the interest which every man feels in his 
future self cannot be reconciled with it, it is replied that 
interest in one's future self no more points to the identity 
of the present and future self than interest in the welfare 
of one's friend points to the identity of the friend with 
oneself. In both cases the interest is caused by an inte- 
gration of consciousness. As, in the latter case, sympathy 
with one's friend is the feeliI^; evoked by the knowledge 
of him produced by intimacy with him, so, In the former 
case, sympathy with one's future self is the feelir^ evoked by 
the knowledge of that future self given by intelligence. 
Thus, while from one point of view unselMmess may 
be regarded as a new development of selfishness produced 
by social evolution, selfishness may, from another point of 
view, be regarded as a development of unselfishness produced 
by the evolution of the monad community. In an early 
st^ of the evolution of intelligence, a man's future self 
may be said to be a stranger to him ; but, in the course of 
evolution, this stranger becomes a friend, and the desire to 
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benefit this friend becomes henceforth an important factor 
in the determination of action. 

We have seen that, anterior to the development of 
"self," the field of consciousness was occupied by a rnimber 
of objects together with certain presented and represented 
sensations, and that when "self" was developed, it vras de- 
veloped in asBociation with the particular object, the body. 
It was therefore regarded as existing somewhere within the 
body, in the brain, in fact. Therefore, since, in relation to 
an entity supposed to exist within the body, all other 
objects, being outside the body, are external, all objects, 
including the body, were necessarily r^arded as outside 
"self." Hence arose the belief in the existence of the 
external world. We have still, however, to enquire into 
the validity of this belief; for apart from such enquiry 
there would be nothing to show that it is not an illusion 
due to the fact that Object was evolved before Subject. 
In other words, we have not only to explain, as we have 
just now done, why perceptions contain an implication of 
the existence of something outaide "self," but we have to 
enquire into the validity of that implication. 

A single sensation could not possibly contain any impli- 
cation of an existence beyond consciousnees, but an experi- 
ence consisting of millions of sensations may give rise to a 
valid belief in existence beyond consciousness; for we have 
shown in the chapter on " Intelligence " that experience 
produces, firstly, expectations, and secondly, inferences, these 
mental states being the consciousness of the relaitona iehoeen 
sensaiiana. We shall now endeavour to show that belief 
in existence beyond consciousness is a valid inference arising 
from the relations between the sensations furnished by ex- 
perience. In other words, it is a particular case of the 
meamtig which experience adds to our sensations. 

The faint mental states (representations, memories, expecta- 
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tions, conceptions, and imi^^mations) alwa^B have their causes 
in consciousneSB. In other words, they always come into 
consciousness as the consequents of immediately antecedent 
mental states in accordance with the laws of association. 
The vivid mental states (perceptions), on the contrary, always 
(except when they have been so frequently presented in 
the past as to he expected) come into consciousness uncon- 
nected with antecedent mental states. In other words, it 
is impossible to find the catises of these vivid states in 
consciousness. For example, if I blunder against an object 
in the dark, the painful feelings which I experience are 
not connected with immediately precedii^ mental states 
by the relation of cause and effect Hence the mind is 
compelled to believe that their causes exist outeide or beyond 
consciousness. 

Further, even idealists admit the validity of our belief 
in the existence of other minds (that is, other systems of 
consciousness) similar to our own. This belief is an example 
of the ordinary effect of association by which we have shown 
that inferences, in general, are produced. The similarity 
of my perception of other men's bodies and their movements 
to my perception of my own body and its movements causes 
mff to infer the existence of other minds similar to my own 
associated with those other bodies and their movements, in 
the same way that my mind is associated with my body 
and its movements. Now, these inferred minds (systems of 
consciousness) must exist outside my consciousness, for a 
consciousness inferred is not a consciousness actually experi- 
enced; for example, if I see a man manifesting s^s of 
intense suffering, the pain which I infer he is suffering is 
not actually felt by me, and, therefore, is outside my con- 
sciousness. Hence we infer the existence of other systems 
of consciousness outaide our own consciousness. 

Now suppose that I show to another person an object (one. 
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let UB say, that I have juat this moment taken fiom mj 
pocket). I infer from this other petBon's behaviour tliat he 
also has a perception similar to that which the object gives 
me. Bat if my perception of this object is only an idea 
in my mind — that is to say, is only a part of my conscious- 
ness — how is it that a similar idea enters simultaneously 
into hifi consdousness ? Or, again, let us 8ai^>0Be that, 
instead of showing the object to one person only, I show 
it to many simultaneously. Here we have given a lai^ 
number of independent systems of consciouanees, and I find 
that the occurrence of an idea in my particular system of 
consciousness causes the simultaneous occurrence of similar 
ideas in all the other systems of consciousness. The simplest 
way of accounting for such a phenomenon is to suppose that 
a single cause exists outade consciousness which produces 
the idea in all the systems of consciousness. This lb the 
expectation or belief produced by experiences of this kind. 

Thus, as the consciousness of the relations between our 
sensations produces the inferences which belong to our 
perceptions, so the consciousness of the relations between 
our perceptions would produce the inference that the latter 
are the effects upon our minds of existences outside conscious- 
ness, even if this belief were not already otherwise generated. 
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COHCEPTlOIf AND IhAGINATIOK. 

We have seen that a percepHon is an int^ration of eensa- 
tions, partly presented and partly represented. In general, 
especiaJly in visual perceptions, the represented sensationB 
form the main portion of the penieption. The conception 
of an object differs from the perception of it in being entirely 
composed of representations of past sensations. A conception 
is formed, however, in precisely the same way as a perception. 
For example, the frequently experienced sequence of the 
blossoming and fruiting of trees may cause the perception 
of a tree in blossom to call up into the mind the representa- 
tion of the fruit. The concepdon is, however, necessarily 
vague in size and shape, because the past perceptions of the 
fruit, which have generated the conception, have differed 
somewhat both in shape and size. The size and shape, of 
the conceived fruit are not those of any particular fruit 
perceived in the past. The conception is formed by the 
combination of many representations of different sizes and 
shapes. Consider, for example, the conception of an orange. 
Oranges of the size and shape most frequently or most 
recently perceived in the past produce the most vivid part of 
the conception. Otheni produce only faint representations. 
Hence the vagueness of the size and shape of the conception. 
Nevertheless, the most vivid part of the conception has both 
size and shape, namely, a kind of mean of the size and shape 
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of the orangeB perceived in the past. This mean, however, 
is not the arithmetical mean, since orangee recently perceived 
will have more effect in determining the size and shape of 
the conception than more remote perceptions. Thus, as 
compared with perceptions, conceptions are vague or inde- 
finite in character, as well as faint in intensity. 

The difference between a conception and a perception just 
stated is, however, a difference of d^ree only, not a differ* 
ence of kind ; tor, in our account of perception, we saw that 
the representative part of perceptions has been produced by 
past perceptions of similar objects, whence it follows that 
a perception, no less than a conception, consists, in respect of 
its representative part, of the combination of the representa- 
tions of similar objects perceived in the past. Therefore the 
size and shape of a perception, like those of a conception, are 
a kind of mean of those of objects perceived in the past, 
the only difference being that, in the case of perception, the 
representations called up into the mind are those which have 
heen associated in the past with similar presentative parts 
(that is, the sensations caused directly by the objects), while, 
in the case of conception, there is, of course, no presentative 
part to thus confine the representations of size and shape 
within very narrow limita 

For example, my past perceptions of oranges all contribute, 
more or less, to the formation of my present perception of 
a particular orai^e, ae they also contribute to the formation 
of my conception of an orange; but, in the case of the 
perception, only those oranges perceived in the past which 
produced nearly the same presented sensation as that now 
perceived contribute sendbly to the perception, since it is 
these which have been associated in the past with presented 
sensations most nearly resembling that produced by the 
orange now perceived. 

It follows from the above reasoning that what we take for 
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the size and shape of an object are not really the size and 
shape of that object, bat are prodoots of the sizes and shapes 
respectively of objects perceived in the past, or, to speak 
accurately, of the supposed sizes and shapes of these objects, 
the products being evolved by the process explained above. 
In other words, the perception of the size and shape of an 
object is really a very skilful ffuess of its size and shape. 

Thus the process which has .generated conception is 
identical with that which has generated perceptions, namely, 
the process of representation in accordance with the laws 
of association. 

From this accoimt of the nature of conception it follows 
that animals must have conceptions as well as perceptions ; 
for the same process of representation of past perceptions 
which produces the latter produces also the former. In fact, 
a perception is a conception plus a presentative element, 
which, while on the one hand it renders the perception vivid, 
on the other hand it confines within narrow limits the 
generality or vagueness of its representative elements. To 
take an example : when a saucer of milk is held out to a 
cat in such a position that the cat is unable to see the 
milk, a conception of the milk must necessarily be produced 
in the cat's mind. The faculty of representation which 
we know the cat to possess must as necessarily produce a 
conception of the milk as we know that it produces the 
perception of the milk when the saucer is placed on the floor 
under its eyes. 

A named conception is produced by an extension of the 
same proceas which produced the unnamed conception. 
Whatever may have been the origin of language, there can 
be no doubt that words came to represent thoughts by some 
process of association or other. Now, if a word came to be 
associated with any particular object or action, the per- 
ception of similar objects or actions would call up the word 
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by the laws of asBociation, and thiiB the word would come to 
be the name of a conception of a class of objects or actions. 

An imaginatioii is the combination of two or more con- 
ceptions called up into the mind by some aeeociation, such 
that, while the things represented by the parts have been met 
with in past experience, the thing represented by the whole 
has not been met with in past experience. Like conceptions, 
therefore, bhey have been produced 1^ an extension of the 
same process which has produced perceptions. 

Conceptions and imaginations differ from perceptions, not 
only in d^ree, by their relative faintness aaiA vi^eness, 
but also in kind, as we shall now proceed to show. 

In the chapter on " Perception " we saw that a perception 
(1) possesses permanence, and (2) implies the existence of 
something beyond consciousness. Conceptions and imagina- 
tions possess neither of these characteristics. For example, 
suppose that an object is removed from a room in my absence 
from the room, and that, on my return, I notice the absence 
of the object. I could not notice its absence unless I had a 
conception of the object in my mind. This conception, 
however, does not produce in me the belief that the ideal 
tactual sensations represented can be vividly experienced 
in the future ; for the faint conceptions have not been 
followed by such experiences in the past as vivid perceptions 
have. It, therefore, gives me no belief in its permanent 
existence. Again, conceptions and im^inations are always 
called up into the mind by some association. For example, 
to mention an instance already given, my perception of a 
tree in blossom may call up a conception of the fruit. 
Therefore the conception of the fruit has its cause in 
immediately preceding consciousness, namely, the perception 
of the tree in blossom. Thus conceptions have their causes 
in immediately preceding oonsdousnees. 

Therefore we are not obl^;^ to go outside consciousness 
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to seek the catises of conceptions and imagiufttions, as we 
have to do to seek those of perception& Thus conceptionB 
and imsginatioDB are not regarded by ua as either permanent 
existences (as perceptions irere regarded before the evolution 
of self) or as caused by existences outside "self" (ae per- 
ceptions came to be raided after the evolution of " self "), 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Will 

Desibe and fear, like all other kinds of cousciouscess, are 
compounded of both cognition (belief) and feeling. The 
former or intellectual part of desire or fear ifi the expecta- 
tion of future sensation, the expectation being conditional 
on the performance of a certain action. The latter, or 
feelii^ part of desire or fear, is the feeling produced hy this 
belief. Thus, as, in general, different kinds of belief produce 
in US different varieties of feeling, so the feeling part of desire 
or fear is the particular variety of feeling produced by the 
conditional expectation of future sensation. If the future 
sensation expected is a pleasant one, the feeling produced is 
that which belongs to a desire. If the future sensation 
expected is a painful one, the feeling produced is that which 
belongs to a fear. 

In Chapter II. we saw that pleasure and pain prompt to 
actions determined by the passi^ of the' physical current 
along the efferent nerves in courses of least resistance. The 
same is true of deeires and fears; for the expectation of 
pleasure is itseU pleasurable, and the expectation of pain is 
itself painful. We further showed that pleasure and pain 
gradually produced adapted actions, that is, actions adapted 
to obtain future pleasure, or avoid future pain, before the 
development of intelligence. After the development of 
intelligence, these actions came to be associated with the 
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futnre pleaanre, or vith the avoidance of the future pain, 
and therefore came to be themselves pleasurable. Thus arose 
the dedre to perform actions adapted to procure the expected 
pleasm« or to avoid the expected pain. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the words desire 
&ad fear are sometimes used in a sense different from the above 
definitions. For example, the desire to visit the moon might 
arise in an astronomer's mind, and the deeire to partake of 
the tempting things in a confectioner's shop would probably 
arise in the mind of a hmigry bc^ standing outside the shop, 
even if he had no money in his pocket, But such desires as 
these are imaginary rather than real desires. The possi* 
bility of satisfyii^ them is inu^ined. They do not produce 
voluntary adapted actions. Involmitary unadapted actions 
are sometimes produced by such desires ; but the only desires 
which prompt to voluntary adapted actions are those which 
contain some expectation of the desired pleasure. It is with 
this latter kind of desires only that we are concerned in the 
present chapter. 

The only effect of fear in producing voluntary adapted 
actions is ite effect in producing the desire to avoid the pain 
feared, and, therefore, also the action adapted to avoid the 
pain feared. We shall henceforth, therefore, speak of desires 
only. 

Thus the feeling part of desire is a feelii^ prompting to the 
performance of a particular action, this action beii^ that 
which it is believed (this belief is the intellectual elem^it in 
the desire) will procure the plefieure (absolute or relative) 
expected. 

We know that demre is a very important factor in determin- 
ing action. It reqtures now to be considered whether action is 
completely determined by the desire of pleasiae,* or whether 

* The desire to avoid pain may be n^;arded as the deure of relative 

pleasure. 
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there is something else beside desire which serves as a factor 
in determining action. 

Of these two alternative theories the former necessarily 
implies that man is not a free agent. This we shall now 
proceed to prove. 

Desires are the effects on man of his environment They 
rise up in his mind unhidden. Therefore a man cannot 
choose by what desires he shall be infiueuced. It is true 
that a man can keep out of the way of temptation, and 
thus prevent desires from springing up in his mind; and 
he can sometimes resolutely turn his mind away from temp- 
tation on its first presentation; but it desire completely 
determines action, that which determines him to keep out of 
the way of temptation, or to resist its influence, is a desire, 
and this desire must have risen up in his mind unbidden — 
must, in fact, be the effect of past experience. It is further 
true that a man may, as the result of a previously formed 
resolution, succeed in recasting temptation ; but, on the sup- 
position that desire completely determines action, this resist* 
anoe miist have been determined by a desire, and this desire 
must have sprui^ up in his mind unbidden — must, in fact, 
like the former desire, be the effect of past experience. 

Therefore it necessarily follows, from the suppodtion that 
desire completely determines action, that all human actions 
are necessary, and man himself a mere machine. 

Therefore the supposition that man possesses free-will 
necessarily implies that his actions are not wholly determined 
by deedre, in other words, that they are partly determined 
by something different from desire, sometiiii^ which gives 
him the power of controllii^ and resisting his strongest desire. 

We have, therefore, the two alternative theories: — (1) that 
action is completely determined by desire ;' and (2) that action 
is partly determined by desire, but partly also by something 
different from dedre. 
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We shall first consider the arguments which can be ui^ed 
in support of the second theory. When a man is under the 
influence of more than one desire, it frequently happens that 
s certain delay intervenes before action takes place. During 
this delay a mental process bakes place which results in 
one desire becoming paramount over the others. The action 
corresponding to this paramount desire is then performed. 
At first sight these phenomena seem to be irreconcilable 
with the supposition that action is completely determined by 
desire. They seem to support the supposition that the will 
is something distinct from desire, something which chooses 
from among the conflicting desires the one which passes into 
action. There are four things in these phenomena which, at 
first sight, appear to be irreconcilable with the first theory 
of human action, and which, therefore, furnish ailments in 
support of the second theory of hiunan action. 

a. In the first place, why should there be any delay? 
If action is complet>ely determined by desire, why should not 
the conflicting desires have effect in action of some kind or 
other at once ? It is impossible to suppose that the desires 
exactly neutralize one another. How, then, are we to explain 
why they apparently remain in equilibrium for a time, unless 
we suppose that the will is something distinct from them 
which is able to exercise control over them ? 

b. In the second place, how are we to explain, except 
on this latter supposition, why the prevailing desire has its 
full effect in the end, while the others appear to have no 
effect at all in determining action ? 

c In the third place, how are we to explain why it fre- 
quently happens that a desire which was not originally the 
stroi^est passes into action 1 

d. In the fourth place, the supposition that the desire which 
prompts to the action which is actually taken is the strongest 
at the moment of action implies that desires are commeDSur- 
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able with one another, and this seems to be irreconcihible 
with the fact that pleasures are of different kinds, and, there- 
fore, incommensurable. 

Further, the Hecond theory is supported by all the ail- 
ments which can be urged in favour of free-will. They are 
these: — 

e. The argument based on man's conseiouBnese that he is a 
free agent. 

/ The ai^oment baaed on the fact that man's actions appear 
to be very different ttom those of a machine. Accordii^ to 
the first theory of human action, man is a machine worked 
by his environment, and all his actions purely mechanical. 
Therefore the fact that it is difficult to r^rd human actions 
as purely mechanical actions is an argument in favour of the 
second theory of human action. 

g. The argument based on the belief that the general 
acceptance of the first theory would destroy, or at least go 
very far towards destroying, the foundations of morality. 

h. The ailment based on the fact that the acceptance of 
the first theory would render all punishment of criminals 
unjust. 

i. The argument based on the fact that men universally 
believe, and have always believed, that certain actions are 
praiseworthy and certain other actions blameworthy. 

We shall now endeavour to answer these apparently strong 
ailments which may be urged in favour of the second 
theory. 

a. In the first place, we have to explain how it is that, in 
cases when several desires are presented to the mind, a certain 
delay takes place before action is taken. 

On the theory which we are defending, which regards 
action as wholly determined by desire, it is obviouB that 
this delay could not take place, unless it be caused by the 
presence of another desire in the mind, in addition to those 
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by which we have BuppoBed the mind to be intluenced. We 
shall show that the delay in action is caused by another demre, 
and we shall show how this desire has been evolved. 

This delay before acting is almost confined to man. The 
animals rarely deliberate as to the course of action they will 
pursue. They act on the impulse (desire) of the moment. 
There is no feeling of doubt or hesitatioa in their minds 
as to the expediency of obeying these impulses or immediate 
desu^es. In man, however, it is dlGferent, especially in 
civilized man. He has come to recc^ize that " second 
thoughts are best." Experience has taught him that it is 
inexpedient to act on the impulse of the moment, for, by 
doing so, he is likely to lay up for himself trouble in the 
future far outweighing the present pleasure which he expects 
to obtain from the action. This doubt as to the expediency 
of obeying his first impulses is in proportion to the d^ee in 
which the man hae been educated, that is to say, in proportion 
to the d^ree in which he has supplemented his own in- 
dividual experience by that of others. This doubt of the 
expediency of acting on the impulse of the mcanent which 
has been produced by experience necessarily produces a desire 
to delay action, until by careful consideration of the future 
consequences of the action the doubt has been either removed 
or streugthened. Thus there has been gradually evolved in 
man, and especially in highly civilized man, a desire to delay 
action in all cases where there are conflicting desires. If 
this desire is strong enough to neutralize the impulse of the 
moment, the action is delayed. If the consideration which 
ensues results in a diminution of the doubt, and, therefore, also 
of the corresponding desire, the action takes place as soon 
as this desire becomes less than the impulse or desire of the 
moment. If the consideration which ensues resnlts in an 
increase of the doubt, and, therefore, also of the corresponding 
desire, action do'es not take place. 
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There are, of course, many cases which will not admit of 
dela7 in actii^. la these cases, if the desire to act is only 
a little greater than the desire to delay action, the pheno- 
menon of hesitating action is sometimes manifested. This is 
explained by the fact that the desire to delay action has 
increased after the commencement of the action, and become 
greater than the desire to act, so that the action is not com- 
pleted. There are, also, other cases which will admit of a 
little delay, but only a little. In such cases the desire to act 
without much delay reinforces the desire to act, and action takes 
place, if it takes place at all, sooner than it otherwise would. 

6. We have now to explain, on the first theory of human 
action, why the prevailing desii'e has its full effect in the end, 
while the others appear to have no effect at all in determin- 
ii^ action. 

A desire can have no effect in producing a volimtary action 
unless there is an idea of some action in the mind adapted to 
gratify it. If something is desired which it is known to be 
impossible to obtain, no voluntary adapted action takes place. 
When a man performs some action for the purpose of 
gratifying a desire, he necessarily believes that he has some 
chance of obtaining the pleasure desired. If he had absolutely 
no hope of getting what he wants, he would cease trying to 
get it. However much a man might wish to visit the moon, 
he would not try to get there, because he knows that his 
wish cannot be gratified. 

Now, when a man is under the influence of several desires, 
and, after a little delay, decides in favour of one of them 
(that is to say, on full consideration one of the pleasures 
desired is found to be most desirable), the other desires are 
regarded as desires which it is impossible to gi'atify. There- 
fore these last desires have no effect whatever on voluntary 
action, and therefore the paramount desire has its full effect 
undisturbed hy the influence on the others. 
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c We have now to explain wb7 the desire which finally 
passes into action ia frequently a desire which was not at 
first the Btrongest of those present in consciousness. 

In the process of thought which takes place during the 
delay, the future consequences of the ditferent courses of 
action are carefully considered. The delay affords time for 
representations of pleasures or pains likely to ensue in the 
future, Bometinies in the distant future, to be called up 
into the mind; or if, as probably usually happens, these 
pleasures and pains are vaguely present at the beginnii^, the 
delay enables them to be more adequately represented — in a 
word, to be more vividly realized — and the corresponding 
desires to be thereby intensified. Hence it follows that the 
strongest desire at the time of action may be one which 
was not originally the strongest. 

d. We come now to the argument which is based on the 
fact that pleasures are of different kinda 

It does not necessarily follow that because pleasures are 
of different kinds therefore the effecte of the representations 
of difTerent pleasures on the mind in prompting to action 
are of different kinds and, therefore, incommensurable. In 
fact, these effects must be commensurable, as the following 
considerations will prove. 

Suppose that, at Christmas time, a child is offered the 
choice between giving a party to his young friends and 
goii^ to see a pantomime, and suppose that he chooses the 
former pleasure. Now these two pleasures are of very 
different kinds, and the case is obviously one in which action 
is determined wholly by desire. Considerations of duty, or, 
indeed, of anythii^ other than pleasure, do not come into 
the case at all. It is therefore manifest that the desire 
which prevails has a greater effect in prompting to action 
than the other. Ftirther, by increasing the latter desire (let 
us say br offering to take him to see two pantomimes, or 
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more, if necessary) the boy would be led to choose the 
latter pleasure. Therefore the representation of these two 
different Mads of pleasure have effects in promptii^ to 
action which are commensurable with one another. 

Perhaps the most pronounced difference of bind between 
different pleasures is that which distinguishes what may be 
called noUe pleasures from those which are either ignoble or 
trivial. Many men, in most of their moods, would prefer 
playing billiards to reading poetry, and yet, feeling that the 
latter pleasure is a much more noble one, might be a little 
ashamed of their preference. 

This difference between noble and ignoble pleasures has 
been produced by their association with the world's approval 
and disapproval respectively. Of all the productions of man, 
poetry is the most admired. Hence, apart from the intrinsic 
pleasure which the reading of poetry gives, there is the 
added pleasure of the gratification of pride. In some degree, 
also, this pleasure gratifies the desire which springs from the 
feeling of moral obligation.* On the other hand, association 
with the world's disapproval has conferred on ignoble 
pleasures the painful feeling of ^ame and, in some cases, 
of self-blama Indulgence in a pleasure which is not ignoble, 
but only trivial, may even be regarded as blameworthy, if 
it is indulged in excess. " Blind Man's Buff" is a very 
harmless game; but if a man were to devote the greater 
part of his life to this game, he would be both despised 
and blamed. The fact would he taken both by himself and 
others to indicate that his mind was not of the kind which 
is approved by the world. 

Noble pleasures are sojjietimes indulged in for the added 

associated pleasure alone. It is said, whether truly or not 

we cannot say, that society people sometimes read certain 

books, not because they want to read them, but because it 

• Vide Chap. XII. 
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iB "the thing" to read them, and Bometimes go to hear 
Winer's music for a similar reason. It seems a strange 
reason for reading a book ; but these people are not so 
irrational as at first sight appears. They do not get the 
pleasure vhicb they pret«nd to get, but they get the pleas- 
ure of gratified pride, and avoid the shame of not knowing 
about, not being able to talk about, and not seeming to care 
about, those things which it is " the thing" to know about, 
to be able to talk about, and to care about. 

Thus, although the intrinsic pleasure of reading poetry 
may be less tiian that of playing billiards, the associated 
pleasure may suffice to more than make up the diflereuce; 
if it does not suffice, althoi^h the man will choose billiards, 
it will produce in his mind the feeling that it would have 
been nobler in him to have chosen poetry, and even, perhaps, 
a little of the feeling that he ought to have chosen poetry. 

We have now to consider the arguments which are ui^ed 
in support of the doctrine of free-wilL All such arguments 
may be uiged, with equal force, in support of the second 
theoiy of human action. 

e. The argument which is based on the fact that our 
consciousness emphatically declares that we are free. 

In order that we may be able to estimate the force of this 
argument, we must first enquire into the origin of this 
consciousness of freedom in action. Is it an intuition 
originally implanted in the mind, or is it an induction from 
experience of the f^enomena of human life ? We shall show 
that it is an induction from experience. 

In the first place, apart from philosophical and ecientifie 
considerations, experience undoubtedly strongly tends to 
prove that men possess free-will. The actions and conscious- 
ness of men are such that they find it impossible to repaid 
themselves as mere machines acting mechanically — in other 
words, necessarily, as machines are known to act. Under 
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apparently the eame circumstancee, men, at diffetent times, 
act in Teiy different waya. A machiDe, on the other hand, 
always aote in the same way under the same circumstancee. 
Further, a man's habits, or ways of acting, sometimes 
suddenly change, which, again, seems to imply that he is 
esBentially different from a machine. Further, although 
many human actions appear to be the natural effects of his 
environment upon him, there are many othei'S which seem 
impossible to account for in this way. Indeed, he frequently 
rather seems to resist the natural effects of his environment 
than to act as if he were a machine worked by his environ- 
ment. Again, it is difficult to reconcile with the supposition 
that man is a machine the frequent hesitation of the will 
in choosing between two or more actions, and its occasional 
altffl^ation from one choice to another before action takes 
place. In the latter case, it would seem to hold back the 
action, in order that future consequences may be more fully 
taken into account. In a word, it appears to give itself a 
chance of reconsidering its decision. This seems veiy 
different from the actions of machines. 

Apart, indeed, from scientific and philosophical reasonings, 
a consideration of himian actions generally impresses men 
irresistibly with the belief that man is, in part, a machine, 
but, in part also, not a machine. He is supposed to act 
like a machine when he yields to the strongest desire ; but 
there is behoved to be some power in him which can resist 
the influences of his environment, some power which is 
often not exercised, but which he can exercise if he choose. 
To this power are ascribed the sudden changes of habit 
referred to above. 

Therefore the consciousness of free-will is an inference 
from the experiences of every-day life. It is an inference 
which appears to be so firmly based, that its truth has 
been very seldom questioned. 
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In the second place, apart from scientific and pbilosophioal 
coDsideratione, there is nothing in otir experience to nega- 
tive this belief. Necessitarians maintain that the kind 
of necessity vhich governs men's actions is the neceasity 
to act in adaptation to their strongest desire. Such a 
necessity as this can produce no feeling of compulsion, and 
therefore experience cannot afford any practical proof 
that men do not act under this necessity. 

Suppose that a dancer is so acted upon by invisible 
machinery as to be compelled to go through all the move- 
ments of a particular dance. Then, if this particular dance 
happened to be precisely the same, in every detail, as the one 
she would otherwise have performed of her own supposed 
free-will, she would feel no compulsion, and hence mistakenly 
imt^ne that she had been free to dance otherwise. Had she 
tried to dance otherwise, however, she would have felt the 
compulsion, and have rect^nized that she was not free. 
According to the theory of necessitarians, man can never 
try to do otherwise than he does (for to do so would imply 
that he could desire otherwise than he desires), and, 
therefore, can never have a practical proof of the necessity 
under which he acts. 

It follows from the above reasoning that man's conscious- 
ness that he is a free agent is not to be regarded as an 
independent argument in favour of free-will. Being entirely 
based on the apparent unaccountabiUty of human actions, 
its validity will be completely destroyed if human actions 
can be shown to he accountable as completely determined 
by the influence upon men of their environment. We shall 
endeavour to show that human actions are so accountable 
in our answer to the next argument in favour of free-will. 

/. We have now to answer the a]^;ument in favour of 
the secoud theory, which is based on the fact that man's 
actions appear to be very different from those of a machine. 
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We shall endeavour to meet this ai^umeat by showing 
that all human actions can be accounted for on the sup- 
positioD that man ia a machine worked by his environment. 
In order to prove this we shall select particular actions as 
examples of different kinds of human actions of the sort 
most difficult to account for, on the supposition in question, 
and we shall endeavour to account for them on this sup- 
position. 

We shall consider actions belonging to the three claBses : — 
(1) Involuntary actions ; (2) voluntary actions not manifest- 
ing choice ; and (3) voluntary actions manifesting choice. 

(1) As the first example, let ub suppose that a boy who 
has been quite still for some time, suddenly, without any 
apparent cause, shouts out joyously, and executes a dance 
of a kind indicating glee. Let us further suppose that 
this exhibition of glee is caused by the boy's sudden recollec- 
tion that his father had promised to buy him a pony. Such 
actions as these are, undoubtedly, difficult to reconcUe,at first 
sight, with the supposition that man is a mere machine ; 
for there is apparently nothing in the boy's environment to 
cause such actions. And since a mere material substance 
could not perform such movements without a cause, it seems 
to follow that there most be some non-material entity in 
the boy which is the cause of the movements. If we look 
more closely into the matter, however, we shall find 
adequate cause for such movements in the boy's environment, 
if we understand by the term environment not only the 
boy's present environment, but also the past environment 
of himself and his ancestors dating back to the origin of 
life. 

In the first place, the pleasurable anticipation of possessing 
a pony is a representation called up in the boy's mind, in 
accordance with the laws of association, in the manner 
shown in Chapter IV. This representation has been con- 
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verted into an aaticipstion by the procesa of evolution, in 
the manner explained in Chapter VII. Therefore the sudden 
occurrence of this anticipation is the effect of the past 
environment on the boy. So far, at any rate, the boy may 
be r^arded as a machine worked by the environment 

In the second place, this anticipation of pleasure is caused 
by a particular kind of vibration at the principal centre 
of consciousness, as shown in Chapter V. Now, it was 
further shown in this chapter that, in cases where the vibra- 
tion is very intense — that is to say, when the pleasurable 
or painful emotion is very strong — it passes from the prin- 
cipal centre of consciousness along courses of least reeistance, 
without waiting for the guidance of intelligence, producing 
purposeless actions. We infer, therefore, that the purposeless 
actions exhibited by the boy are those determined by the 
passage of vibrations from the principal centre of conscious- 
ness along cotnses of least resistance for intense pleasurable 
emotions. But these courses, although independent of the 
boy's present environment, are the courses which have been 
gradually determined as avenues for the physical currents 
corresponding to excessive pleasurable excitements during the 
entire course of the evolution of animal life. Therefore the 
causes of the boy's actions, although far removed from 
observation, are nevertheless to be found in the environment ; 
not, indeed, in the boy's present environment, but in the 
past environment of hie ancestors, dating back to the origin 
of life. If, therefore, we give this extended meaning to the 
term environment, we see that, throughout the entire action 
under consideration, we may regard the boy as a machine 
worked by his environment. His actions are seen to be 
as purely mechanical as if they were caused by some visible 
external i^ncy compelling him to move in the way he does. 

The above is an example of an action which partakes 
more of an involuntary than voluntary character. Very 
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little, it any, will is manifeeted in the action. We shall 
now condder octionB in which the will is more prominently 
manifested. 

The phenomena of the will, especially of that more complex 
form of it which we call resolution, are, at first sight, diffi- 
cult to acconnt for on the supposition that man is a mere 
machine. If we examine them closely, however, we shall 
find that they are so accountahle. 

Voluntary actions consist of two classeB: those which 
involve a previous mental act of chooting between two or 
more actions to the performance of each of which the agent 
is more or less prompted, and those which do not involve a 
previous choice. 

(2) The latter class of voluntary actions present no 
difficulty in the way of the acceptance of the necessitarian 
doctrine ; for since there is no prompting to any other 
action, these actions are undoubtedly all necessary. If a 
desire arises in the mind of a man which he is able to 
gratify, and if there is no consideration prompting him to 
refrain from gratifying it, the desire to gratify it will 
necessarily lead to the performance of the appropriate action. 

This class of voluntary actions includes many ethical 
actions. Actions prompted by kindness, for example, fre- 
quently helong to this class. Some persons are so happily 
constituted by nature that they are seldom tempted to do 
wrong or to refrain from doing r^ht. Generally speaking, 
nature has given to them r^t desires, and they therefore 
neceaaarily act in a kindly, or, as we say, in a good-natured 
way in their intercourse with their fellow-men. It must be 
observed, however, that kind actions which involve sensible 
self-sacrifice do not come under this head ; for in such eases 
there must necessarily be a sensible prompting to refrain. 

Certain wrong actions are also included in this class of 
actions. It includes all those wrong actions in which the 
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agents are under do influence prompting them to refrain. 
Of course, criminal actions are not included, sinoe here there 
is always the restraining influence due to the fear of pimieh- 
ment. But, in many cases, leaser sins are committed by 
men whose conscience is dead, in which there is no prompt- 
ing to refrain ; indeed, it is manifest that it is as impossible 
to r^ard a man in whom conscience is dead as responsible 
for his actions, as it is to r^ard animals as responsible for 
their actions. Even on the supposition t^t a man has the 
power to resist his strongest desire at the call of duty, a 
man who has no sense of duty is as incapable of exercifdng 
this power as if he had none. The possession of a conscience, 
that is, of a sense of duty, is a necessary condition for the 
exercise of free-wilL Therefore, when the conscience is dead, 
and when only one desire is present, the action is a neces- 
sary action. 

(3) We have now to consider those voluntary actions in 
which the phenomenon of choice is manifested — the choice 
namely, between two or more actions to which the agent 
is prompted, or, as is generally the case, the choice between 
doing, or refraining from doing, a particular action. 

Of these actions it will only be necessary to consider 
those in which the inclination to wrong-doing is success- 
fully resisted, since, if it be proved that these actions are 
necessary, it will not be contended that the action of yielding 
to temptation is otherwise than necessary also. 

We shall consider the following three kinds of actions: 
(a) Resistance to inclination when the motive is selfish, 
namely, the consideration of one's own future welfare; (6) 
resistance to inclination when the motive is unselfish, 
namely, consideration of the welfare of others; and (c) 
resistance to inclination when the motive is the feelii^ that 
it is a dtUj/ to resist In general, the motives to resistance 
are complex, being partly selfish, partly unselfiE^, and 
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partly moral; but it will only be neceBsary to consider 
caeoB iu which the motive is eimple; for if in each case 
the action is necessary when the motive is simple, it must 
also be necessary when two or all three of the motives 
are present. 

(a) Let us suppose that a student to whom study is 
irksome, at least to the extent required of him, is working 
under continually recurring temptation to throw his books 
aside, and engage himself in occupations of a more congenial 
nature; and that yet, in view of the advantages in the 
distant future which he knows will accrue to him if he 
continues to apply himself to his studies, he contrives to 
resist such temptations. At first sight the cause of the 
student's continuance in well-doing appears to be somethij^ 
in the man striving against the influences of his environ- 
ment ; but, if we consider the matter closely, we shall find 
that in this case also the cause is to be found in the past 
environment, which exerts an influence opposed to, and 
stronger than, that of the present environment. 

Whence comes man's power of resisting temptations to 
present gratifications ? Animals do not appear to manifest 
any of this power; indeed, the conditions of their life are 
such that they do not seem to need it The source of 
this power is undoubtedly to be found in the great develop- 
ment of the intelligence of man by which his thoughts 
obtain a vastly greater range over the future than animals 
possess. Man works for ends which can only be obtained 
in the distant future, while the ends which animals pursue 
are restricted to the present, or, to speak more accurately, 
to the immediate future. It is true that some of the actions 
of animals are adapted to effect comparatively remote ends ; 
but these remote ends are not present in their consciousness. 
The process of evolution has simply formed in them instinctive 
h^nts of actii^ in such a way as to effect the remote ends. 
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Thus the great development of intelligence in man has 
made it possible for the oonaideration of the distant 
future consequences of his actions to have some share in 
determining present action. If it is foreseen that the action 
would have good consequences in the distant future, this 
expectation o! pleasure in the distant future is a desire ; 
if it is foreseen that the action vrovlA have evil consequences 
in the distant future, this expectation of pain in the distant 
future is a fear which produces the desire to avoid the pain, 
and therefore to abstain from performing the action. If, 
therefore, a man is strongly tempted to perform an action 
for the sake of the present gratilication which it promises, 
and if, at the same time, he foresees that the action would 
bring evil consequences in the distant future far outweighing 
the present gratification to be obtained, we have a case in 
which a man is prompted by two conflicting desires. Thus, 
in the case under discussion, the student is prompted by two 
conflicting desires. Supposing, therefore, that the student 
is not influenced by moral considerations (which will fall 
to be considered later), these two desires must completely 
determine the resulting action. Therefore the student resists 
the temptation to throw his books aside because, on the 
whole, he prefers to apply himself to his studies. 

We have still to consider a somewhat more complex case 
of this class of actions, namely, the case of a yoluntaty 
action manifesting the effect of a previously formed re- 
solution to resist the temptation to do wrong. We shall 
suppose, for example, that the student mentioned above is 
aided in his resistance to temptation by a previously formed 
resolution to resist. We know that such resolutions some- 
times have the effect of aiding resistance to temptation. 

We have seen that man has the power of looking to the 
distant future, and of regulating his actions, in some d^ree, 
in accordance with considerations thereby suggested. But 
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his power of doii^ this is very imperfect. Benefits and 
evils anticijttited in the distant future are very much less 
vividly represented in conBCiousnese, and for this reason, as 
well as because they are distant, produce very much less 
intense desires, than those anticipated in the immediate 
future. With thoughtless and inconsiderate men — a very 
numerous class — anticipations of the distant future ate 
probably very vaguely present in their consciousness, and 
hence produce comparatively little effect in influencing their 
actions. And with all men these anticipations are very 
inadequately realized in consciousness. 

Further, while at all times the future consequences of 
our actions are inadequately realized, this is particularly the 
case at the actual time of temptation. At such times the 
anticipated gratifications of the moment occupy the attention 
of the mind so absorbingly that the future consequences of 
the actions almost go out of consciousness altogether, in the 
manner previously explained. 

Now, experience proves to us that in consequence of this 
inadequate realization of the future consequences of our 
actions, we are very liable to act imprudently under the 
pressure of temptation to present gratifications. Hence, at 
a time when we are not under the influence of temptation, 
and are, therefore, able to realize, with some d^ree of vivid- 
ness, the future consequences of our actions, we resolve 
that on future occasions, when the temptation presents itself, 
we will resist ita influence. 

So much by way of explanation of the nature and causes 
of that particular consciousness which we term resolution. 
It is a very strong desire, expressed or unexpressed. We 
have stUl to explain how it is that the resolution is able to 
influence our action, as it undoubtedly does sometimes. The 
effect of such a resolution in modifying action is due to the 
fact that the recollection of it at the time of temptation 
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brings with it, in accordance with the laws of associatioD, 
more adequate repretseatatioue of the future consequences 
of our actions than ' would otherwise occur, producing 
stronger corresponding desires, which thus obtain a greater 
chance of winning in the conflict of desires which ensues. 
This explanation coiTesponds exactly with the facts. Desires 
relating to the distant future may, or may not, prevail ; but 
the resolution undoubtedly gives them the best chance of 
doing so. 

Hence it appears that the resolution is related to the future 
in a manner similar to the way in which the taking of notes 
of events in writing is related to the past It creates an 
association which ensures that representations of the future 
consequences of oiu- contemplated actions shall come into 
consciousness at the proper time, in the same way that a 
memorandum ensures that the memory of a past event shall 
come into eonaciousneas at the proper time. It aids intelli- 
gence in the same way that a memorandum aids memory, 

(6) We now come to the case in which the motive is 
unsel&sh. When a man saves the life of another at the 
imminent lisk of his own, there is a momentary con:9ict 
between selfish and unselfish desires. At first sight it looks 
as if there must be something else beside desire which 
determines the action, especially when the risk incurred is 
very great ; for how is it possible that consideration for 
the welfare of another, who is perhaps a total stranger, can 
produce in a man a desire which is stronger than that which 
is produced by a consideration of his own entire future life ? 
In order to meet this difficulty, it is only necessary to observe 
that desires are very far from being proportional to the 
pleasures anticipated. Their intensity depends partly on 
the vividness of the representations of those pleasures, and 
partly on the nearness of the time when they are expected. 
Now, these representations vary very greatly in vividness 
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from time to time, and when the representation of one pleasure 
happens to be called up with special vividness, those of others 
will tend to go out of the mind altogether, or at least to 
become very faint, even when the pleasures represented by 
these latter are very great. This ia precisely what happens 
in the case before us. The si^t of a fellow-being in 
imminent peril of his life, produces in the sympathetic 
spectator such a vivid representation of the painful con- 
sequences likely to ensue, and therefore also such a vivid 
desire to prevent it, that selfish desires tend to go out of the 
mind altogether, or to become faint, and thus the unselfish 
desire, which is normally much weaker than the selfish one, 
becomes, for the moment, more powerful than the other. 

This action is similar, in one respect, to a certain class of 
wrong actions, in which the agent yields to temptation. 
Consider the case of a drunkard who persists in his drinking 
habits in spite of the fact, of which he is well aware, that by 
80 doing he is bringing ruin both upon himself and his 
family. In this case also there is the choice of the lesser 
pleasure ; for the pleasure which follows persistence in 
wrong-doing is much less than that which follows abstention, 
and, in the case we have supposed, is known to be less by the 
man himself, but, in this case also as in the last, it is feding 
which determines the will, not knowledge, except in so far 
as the latter produces feeling. Although the man knows 
that he is choosing badly for himself, he does not feel this 
at the moment of action. His desire to drink is greater 
than his desire to abstain, notwithstanding that he knows 
that he is foolish in so choosing. Hence the will is not, 
as sometimes represented, the " last dictate of the under- 
standing"; it is, at least in the cases hitherto considered 
(and we shall prove that this is also true in the cases remain- 
ing to be considered), the strongest desire at the moment of 
action. 
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Before considering the class of actioas (e) in which the 
strongest desire is resisted by a sense of duty, we must 
enquire what the sense of duty, or feeling of^moral obligation^ 
is. The next chapter will be devoted to this enquiry, and in 
the final chapter we shall resume the course of the atgument 
interrupted by this necessary digreseion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MORAX Obligation. 

Althouoh it iB commonly asserted that the feeling of moral 
obligation ia am gerieris, Bomethiug distinct in kind from all 
other feelings, and not, therefore, derivable from them by 
the procesa of evolution, we shall endeavour to show that 
this is not the case, and that the rise of thiB feeling does 
not imply a breach of continuity in the evolution of con- 
sciousness. We shall do this by showing how the so-called 
gulf was actually bridged over by the process of evolution. 

Man is variously affected by the different things in his 
environment. Some things give him pleasure, some give 
him pain, and to some he is practically indiffei-ent. Those 
thii^ which give him pleasure he approves, or calls good, 
and those which give him pain he disapproves, or calls bad. 
For example, a kind man approves, or calls good, those 
actions which give pleasure to others, and disapproves, or 
calls bad, those which give pain to others. For the same 
reason, men approve certain physical, mental, and moral 
endowments, or qualities, raanifeated by man, and certain 
circumatauces or surroundings of his life, and disapprove 
others. In general, all kinds of knowledge produce in man 
feelings of pleasure or pain, although, in many cases, the 
pleasure or pain may be so small that the knowledge may be 
said to be practically indifferent to him. Among the things 
which affect a man is the knowledge which be obtains by 
comparing himself with other men, of the relative excel- 
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lences or defects of his physical, mental and moral endow- 
ments, and of the circumstances of his life. When a man, 
on comparing himself with^ other men, observes that he excels 
them in any of those things which men approve, this know- 
ledge gives him some degree of that kind of pleasurable 
feelii^ which is called pride. Further, the knowledge, or 
belief, that others observe these excellences gives a similar 
but more intense feeling of pride. Thus pride is a feeling 
produced partly by aelf-approval and partly by the approval 
of other& Similarly, when a man, on comparing himself with 
other men, observes that he falls behind them in any of those 
things which men approve, this knowledge carries with it some 
d^ree of that kind of painful feeling which we call shame. 
Further, the knowledge or belief that others observe these 
defects carries along with it a similar but much more intense 
feeling of shame. Thus shame is a feeling produced partly by 
self-disapproval and partly by the disapproval of others. 

The approval and disapproval of othere have each two 
distinct effects in producing pride and ^me respectively : — 
(1) a direct effect, and (2) an indirect effect. The latter is the 
effect produced indirectly by increasing self-approval or self- 
disapprovaL For example, men often boast of, or pretend to, 
qualities, or wealth, or rank which do not belong to them, and 
which they know do not belong to them, for the sake of 
evoking the admiration of others; and, on the other hand, 
men often endeavour to hide from others their disapproved 
qualities, or circumstances, for the sake of avoiding the dis- 
approval of others. This is the direct effect of the approval 
and disapproval of others, since it is produced independently 
of self-approval and self-diaapprovaL The indirect effect of 
the approval and disapproval of others is due to their effect 
in producing or increasing self-approval and self-disapproval 
respectively. The tendency of flattery to produce vanity is a 
matter of common knowledge. 
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The efifectB of the approval and disapproval of othere in 
producing aelf-approval and seU-disapproval reepectively being 
very considerable, even in the course of an individual life, it 
is natural to suppose that, when certain actions have been 
approved (or praised) or disapproved (or blamed or punished) 
for hundreds of generations, these efieets will be very great 
indeed. 

Self-approval and self-disapproval, and the approval and 
disapproval of others, produce the feelings of pride and 
shame respectively in animals as well as in man. 

Again, it is not necessary, in order that a creature may 
experience feelings of pride and shame, that it should have a 
sense of responsibility for its actions, in other words, be 
conscious that it Is a free agent. This is proved by the fact 
that men are both proud and ashamed respectively of many 
things for which they know they are not responsible. They 
are proud of noble birth, of all kinds of inherited mental and 
physical endowments, and of success in life in cases where 
the success has not been achieved by industry ; and they are 
often ashamed of humble, and especially of ignoble birth, of 
undeserved poverty, of all kinds of inherited mental and 
[^ysical defects, and of failure in life in cases in which the 
failure is not due to indolence. 

We have now shown that the feelings of pride and shame 
arise quite independently of the feeling of responsibility ; for 
they are produced in a very great degree of intensity in cases 
in which men know that they are not responsible for the 
things of which they are proud or ashamed respectively. It 
being given, therefore, that self-approval and self-disapproval 
and the approval and disapproval of others produce the feel- 
ings of pride and shame independently of the sense of re- 
sponsibility, we have now to enquire what effects they produce 
when this sense of responsibility* exists. We shall find that 

* Bj Kme of rttponfibility is here meant, not sense of moral feapon- 
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the sense of responaibility adds new elements to the pride 
and shame which would otherwise be produced, namely, the 
elements of self-praise and self-blame respectively. 

The feelings of self-blame and self-praise are derived from 
those of anger and gratitude respectively, as we shall now 
proceed to show. 

Anger is the emotion which prompts men to repay injuries 
done to them, just as gratitude is the emotion which prompts 
men to repay benefits received. The disliking of the injury 
and the liking of the benefit are extended to their causes by 
association, and these hostile and kindly feelings prompt to 
actions giving pain and pleasure respectively to the latter. 
In the case of animals, and, frequently, in some d^ree, in the 
case of man, anger is manifested against inanimate objects as 
well as E^aiuBt living beings. In man, however, at least in 
civilized man, manifestations of anger are frequently dis- 
approved afterwards, in his calmer moments. He disapproves 
them on certain occasions, and endeavours, as far as possible, 
to restrain his anger in future on the like occasions. In 
other cases, he approves his anger afterwards, in his calmer 
moments. On these latter occasions, the injury is always 
believed to be one which the agent was free to abstain from 
causing, and it always belongs to one of the three following 
cases: — 

(1) When the injury was done intentionally (with certain 
exceptions to be afterwards specified). 

(2) When the injury was done not intentionally, but 
with the knowle^ of the injury that would be done (with 
certain exceptions to be afterwards specified). If an injury 
be done unwittingly, then, although the doer is regarded as 
a free agent, in this particulai- case, since the reason for 
abstaining is not in his mind, he is not responsible for the 

eibilitj, but a man's couscioumesg that he u a free agent ; in other wordt, 
that it was in hie power to avoid the pride or ehame respectively. 
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injmy caused, unlees he ahows negligence, in which case 
the act comes under the third division. 

(3) When the injury was done neither intentionally nor 
knowingly, but throi^ negligenc& 

Now, in (1) the man who did the injnry manifested the 
quality of unMndnesB or cruelty, except in cases where the 
receiver of the injury had himself previously acted in a 
manner to raouse approved anger, and these are just the cases 
which are excepted in (1), In (2) also unkindness is shown, 
except when the doer of the injury intended to benefit 
some other person or persons in a degree which more than 
compensated for the injury done, and these are just the 
cases excepted from (2), (3) shows the disapproved quality 
of thoughtlessness. Thus approved ai^er is confined to those 
injurious actions which manifest disapproved qualities in the 
^nt, and which it is believed that the ^ent had it in 
his power to abstain from committing. When an action* 
arouses this approved anger the ^ent is regarded as blame- 
worthy. Similarly, when an action arouses approved 
gratitude, the i^nt is r^arded as pramtooTthy. 

The degree of blame is always proportioned to the 
d^^ree in which the quality of the i^nt manifested by 
the action is disapproved. In (1) the agent is actively cruel 
once he does an injury to another intentionally, without 
sufficient provocation ; in (2) the ^ent shows himself to 
be indifferent to the sufferings of another, or is passively 
cruel ; while in (3) only the much less disapproved quality 
of negligence, or lack of forethought, is shown. In (1) the 
blame is much the greatest, and in (3) much the least 

We are now able to distinguish accurately between actions 
which are regarded as blameworthy and those which are 
merely disapproved. 

A disapproved action is one which has a bad effect, that 

* AbstentioiiB from actioiu are supposed to be included in thiB term. 
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is, produces paia The disapproval of such actions is quite 
independent of the feeling of moral obligatiotL All men 
have some degree of the quality of kindness, and, therefore, 
must disapprove of actions which give pain to those with 
whom they are not angry. For example, an incompetent 
man who occupies an important position may cause a vast 
amount of pain and annoyance to others. His actions 
are, therefore, disapproved as producing bad effects; but if 
he has done his best, he is not regarded as blameworthy, 
because the harm being done imiutentionally, unwittingly, 
and without negl%ence, his actions do not arouse approved 
anger. Again, disapproved actions are even sometimes 
regarded as praiseworthy. Men sometimes do a great deal 
of harm with the best intentions, not through negligence 
or incompetence, but through unforeseen circumstances. 
Indeed, we may conceive a case in which a man, at the risk 
of hiB own life, endeavours to save a child from being run 
over, and by his action unfortunately causes the very calamity 
he seeks to avert, while, if he had not interfered, the 
child mi^t have had a chance of escaping. This is a very 
had action in the sense disapproved; but it is regarded as a 
praiseworthy action, because it arouses approved gratitude 
for the good intention manifested. Thus a disapproved 
action is only regarded as blameworthy when it arouses 
approved anger, and Hometimes it is regarded as praise- 
worthy. Similarly, an approved action is only r^arded as 
praiseworthy when it arouses approved gratitude, and some- 
times it is regarded as blameworthy. Finally, a distinction 
must be made between actions which are r^arded as praise- 
worthy and those which on the supposition of free-will are 
really praiseworthy ; for we shall see in the next chapter 
that, even on this supposition, many actions which are uni- 
versally r^arded as praiseworthy are not really praiseworthy. 
The above reasoning shows that the word " owe " which 
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has been employed to express the feeling of moral obligation 
is preoisely adapted to this ptirpose; for the feeling of 
approved gratitude is the feeling that we owe someoiie 
a service, and the feeling of approved ai^er is the feeling 
that we owe someone an injury. We oi^ht to do an action 
when that action partly or wholly repays a service received, 
and we ought not to do an action when that action would 
do an injury to some one which is either not owed at all, 
or not owed to the extent of the injury caused. At first 
Eoght, many actions appear to be exceptions to this statement, 
but, on consideration, they will be found not to be so. No 
doubt, if a man omitted to help a stranger in distress or 
danger, when he could do so without much inconvenience to 
himself, the action would arouse approved auger ; but this 
is because it would be supposed that the stranger would help 
him, under similar circumstances. In this way, every man 
is regarded as owing services to every other man. If it 
were known that the former had previously behaved in the 
same way to the latter, there would be no feeling of approved 
anger. It is true that a man's sense of duty may go beyond 
this, but this woiUd be because he felt that he owed a duty 
to God, or to himself. In so far as a man confers benefits 
on others beyond what he owes, the feeling that urges him 
to do so is kindness, not sense of duty. 

Self-blame is the blame of oneself for actions or absten- 
tions from action which arouse approved anger. Self-praise is 
the praise of oneself for actions or abstentions from action 
which arouse approved gratitude. For example, if a man is 
reduced to poverty from no fault of his own, he disapproves 
and is ashamed of it, but he does not blame himself for it. 
If, however, he has brought poverty upon himself by ex- 
travagant living or by reckless speculation, he not only 
disapproves of his poverty, but he is angry with himself for 
bringing upon himself the injuries which it entails. He 
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therefore blames himself. As ano^er example, suppose Uiat 
a man. A, is seen by an acquuntance, B, talking with a 
friend, C, who is very shabbily dressed. It is possible that 
A might be ashamed of being seen in the company of so shabby 
a man. It is possible that he might be a little angry with 
C (and therefore blame him) for dressing shabbily; bnt if 
C were a close friend from whose friendship he had received 
much pleasure, it is much more probable that be would be angry 
with himself (and therefore blame himself) for being ashamed 
than with hia friend for being shabby. In this case he would 
feel that he owed it to his friend not to be ashamed of him. 

The feelii^ of self-praise and self-blame produce the 
desire to obtain the former pleasant feeling and the desire 
to avoid the latter painful feeling. 

The feeling of moral obligation or sense of duty is the 
desire to avoid self-blam& It has no relation whatever with 
the desire to earn self-praise. To make this clear it is only 
necessary to reflect that in all cases in which it is r^rded 
as the duty of a man (in other words, that a man tn^ht) 
to do, or abstain from doing, an action, he would be r^arded 
as blameworthy if he abstained from doing it, or did it, 
respectively. For example, it is not regarded as the duty of 
a man to put his life in great danger in order to save the 
life of a stranger (although such an act is regarded as 
highly praiseworthy), because to abstain from this act would 
not arouse approved anger. 

The conaciences of men have been moulded by two distinct 
influences: (1) self-blame, and (2) the blame (including punish- 
ment) of others. 

If the consciences of men had been moulded by the first 
influence only, the degree of praise or blame fiscribed to 
blameworthy actions would be proportioned to their good or 
bad efleets respectively (the pleasure or pain which they 
produce), so far as these effects are realized. We shall call 
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the good and bad effects the mtrinsic goodness or badness 
of the actions. We shall now enquire what effect the 
blame of others has had on the conscience. 

In the first place, if a man is blamed by others for things 
which he knows with absolute certainty that he is not respon- 
sible for, no self-blame can be produced. For example, if a 
dull boy who tries his utmost to learn is scolded or punished 
for his failures, shame is produced, but not self-blame. 

In the second place, if a man is blamed for an action 
which he himself considers blameworthy, the blame of others 
will tend to increase self-blame 

In the third place, if a man is blamed for an action which 
he himself r^ards as indifferent (i.e,, neither praiseworthy nor 
blameworthy), the blame of others will tend to produce self- 
blame, which, however, will be less for an equal amount of 
blame than in the preceding case. 

In the fourth place, if a man is blamed for an action 
which he himself considers praiseworthy, the effect produced 
by the blame of others will depend upon circumstances. 
We shall return to this case presently. 

The effects produced by the blame of othere have, of 
course, been accumulated by inheritance from one generation 
to another. 

There are two reasons why actions which are not considered 
blameworthy by the ^ent are often blamed by others. In the 
first place, men blame others when they are angry with them, 
whether this anger be of the kind which we have called 
approved or not, but they only blame themselves in the 
latter case. In the second place (and this is by far the 
more important reason), the law punishes criminals, and, in 
certain cases, the community blames offenders for a reason 
which is different from that for which men blame them- 
selves, namely, to prevent the crimes and offences from being 
committed in future. For example, consider the case of 
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theft. If we suppose a poor maD to steal from s rich man, 
the bad effect of this individual act, namely, the injury done, 
is not great. It is much less than the injury done by an 
assault on the person. Therefore, if it were not for the 
effect of the blame (including punishment) of others, the 
degree of self -blame for it would not be great, certainly 
not nearly so great ae for the latter offence. But, in the 
case of theft, the temptations to commit it are so numerous, 
and the difBcully of detecting the offender so great, that, 
in order to prevent people from committing it, the com- 
munity has blamed and the law has punifdied the offender 
much more severely than the intrinsic badness of the act 
justifies — much more severely, for instance, than the offender 
in the case of an assault on the person. This excessive 
blaming and punishing has so much increased self-blame 
that men on whose conscience the offence of an assault in 
the case of a small provocation would lie l^htly, would 
shrink with abhorrence and loathing from the thoi^ht of 
committing the offence ' of theft, even if certain that it 
would not be found out. 

Again, consider a case of seduction in which the woman 
is deceived by means of a promise of marriage which is 
not fulfilled. The intrinsic badness of the woman's act is 
very much less than that of the man. If she loved him 
there was no immodesty in her act. The injury involved 
was, in the main, an injury to herself. Even the imprud- 
ence of the act is reduced to a minimum if she had absolute 
trust in her lover, and such trust would be creditable to 
her. On the other hand, the man's act did incalculable 
injury to another, and involved, in addition, a very serious 
breach of faith. Yet, for reasons altogether independent of 
the badness of her action, it is on the woman that the 
chief blame falls, and the result is that, unless she is saved 
from the worst consequences of her error, even when there 
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IB no self-blame at first, as must often be the case, her 
self-respect will not be able to maintain itself against the 
repeated blows which it receives, and the feeling of self- 
blame will be produced and will gi-ow gradually stroi^er 
and stronger, so long as she is subject to the influence of 
the world's disapproval. 

It is due to the fact that the blame and punishment have 
not always been r^ulated in accordance with the intrinsic 
bad effects of blameworthy actions that the conscience 
presents many strange anomalies. In a rough way blame 
and punishment have been administered in accordance with 
the intrinsic bad effects of blameworthy actions; but there 
have been many exceptions, some of which we have already 
pointed out, and many others might be instanced. In many 
cases, society and the law have blamed and punished offences 
severely for reasons other than their intrinsic bad effects, 
namely, (1) because it is difficult to detect the offender, 

(2) because the temptations to commit them are frequent, and 

(3) because the temptations to commit them are very great. 
Now, when we consider that all these reasons are quite 
independent of the intrinsic badness of the actions, and that 
the third reason is really a reason (and, other things equal, 
is always eo r^rded) for palliating or excusing the actions, 
it is no wonder that morality should present many anomalies, 
and that the standards of morality should differ greatly in 
different nations, and at different times. 

So great has been the effect of the blame and punishment 
of others in evolving the conscience that (save in certain 
exceptional cases, when the temptation is very great, or where 
there is some special reason for excusing the act) men are to 
be judged rather by the standard of morality of the com- 
munities of which they are members than by the intrinsic 
goodness or badness of their acts. In general, notwithstanding 
the small d^ree of intrinsic badness of the act in many cases. 
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none bat very bad men will steal. To take another example, 
the supposed absolute incongruity between canniballBiu and 
respectability oo which depends the excellence of Artemus 
Ward's joke, " Any respectable cannibal will tell you where 
I live," is not necessarily an incongruity. Millions of 
cannibalg have, doubtless, lived most respectable lives. 

But althoi^h the disapproval of others has had much more 
effect in producing the standard of moraUty than that original 
and independent element of self-disapproval which is pro- 
portioned to the intrinsic badness of actions,* yet this latter 
element is always present more or less, and is always fighting' 
against the former influence, in cases where they are opposed 
to one another. Probably the morality of meet men is almost 
entirely imposed on them by the influence of othera But in 
the case of the most thoughtful and E^mipathetic men and 
women, it is probable that the influence of independent self- 
disapproval is considerable. It is this influence of self- 
disapproval which gradually produces an improvement in the 
standard of morality of a community. Actions which had 
hitherto been approved are seen to be intrinsically bad by 
the most thoughtful and sympathetic in the community, 
and these, in course of time, brir^ others over to their own 
opinion. In this way men have come to see that the system 
of slavery is wrong, and they are gradually coming to see 
that vivisection and certain kinds of sport are wroi^. 

Similarly, in the fourth case mentioned on p. 123, self- 
approval fights gainst the infiuence of the disapproval of 
others ; but, except in the case of the most thoughtful in the 
community, the latter influence prevails, and even when this 
latter influence does not produce much effect on an individual, 
it must produce a great effect in the course of many generations. 

The feelings of praiaeworthiness and blameworthiness were 

* That IB, of blameworthjr actiona, or actions belonging to the three 
ckasse mentioned previoiuly. 
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first produced in the evolution of fainil]' life. We shall 
therefore trace their development in the little social com- 
munity which consists of a single family. 

Let us consider the moral condition of the family anterior 
to the development of these feelings. The members of the 
family were bound together by the bond of family affection. 
This family affection is the natural result of the knowle(%e 
of one another which is produced in the members of the 
family by their intimate mutual intercourse. Hence kindness 
or sympathy would become more and more a motive to 
action in the family. Sometimes this motive would prevail 
over selfish motives ; at other times the selfish motive would 
prevail. Now, the effects of action prompted by kindaess 
would be observed to be good by a child who possessed, in 
however small a degree, the quality of kindness. Again, when 
a kind action was performed by one member of the family, 
the other members would approve it. Similarly, unkind 
actions would be disapproved both by the ^ent and by the 
others. In the same way, other good and bad actions would 
be approved and disapproved respectively. Further, the 
approval and disapproval of others would be manifested ; for 
there is a tendency for all feelings to find vent in expression, 
and, therefore, the feelii^ of ar^r aroused by injuries both 
in the person injured and, through sympathy, in the others, 
would be manifested in the form of blame and punishment. 
Parente would blame and punish their children for dis- 
approved actions, quite independently of any feeling that 
they were blameworthy. They would blame and punish 
tliem because they were angry with them. No doubt, if men 
were perfectly reasonable beings, it would be impossible for 
them to feel ai^er f^ainst any one, unless he was believed to 
be blameworthy. But we know that men are very far from 
being perfectly reasonable, and that they are least of all reason- 
able in their feelings. As a matter of fact, we know that 
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men often vent their anger on animalB, and even aometimes 
on inanimate objects, when it is quite impossible that there 
can be any belief that the object of anger ia blameworthy. 

Now blame and punishment would produce shame in the 
child, especially in cases where a little shame, caused by 
self-disapproval, abeady existed. Further, when the child 
was old enough to have a sense of responsibility for his 
actions — that is to say, when he believed that he might 
have avoided the shame — there would be produced the 
feeling of anger with himself for having done himself the 
injury of bringing upon himself this shame. He would 
therefore blame himself. Further, after this feeling had 
been produced, the readineaa of children to receive as true 
what their parents tell them, and to approve what their 
parents do, would make them r^ard themselves as blame- 
worthy when blamed or punished by their parents, in all 
cases in which it was possible for them to do so (that is 
to say, in all eases except when, from the particular circum- 
stances of the case, they had perfect assurance that they 
were not to blame). Finally, the child learns in time to 
disapprove of its anger and blame in certain cases, and 
thereafter r^ards as blameworthy only those actions which 
arouse its approved anger. 

We have now traced the development of the feelii^ of 
moral obligation, and have found that it is developed from 
the feeling of anger and the conscioufiness of freedom in 
action. It has been partly produced as an effect of self- 
disapproval, but mainly by the disapproval of others. We 
have further shown that these two causes, acting on a 
free i^nt susceptible to the feeling of anger when injured, 
are adequate to account for the many anomalies presented 
by the standard of morality in any single community, and 
by the different standards of morality which obtain in 
different communities. 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 
Thk Will — (coniinued). 

Haying now traced the development of the leeling of 
moral obligation, we are in a position to return to the 
consideration of the last type (e) of actions mentioned in 
Chapter XI,, namely, those in which inclination is resisted 
from a feeling of duty. 

c. The feeling of moral obligation gives rise to a desire 
to act in such a manner as will avoid selt-blame, or, in 
other words, secure the approval of conscience, and to abstain 
from acting in each a manner 08 will incur self-blame or 
the disapproval of conscience. This desire, like the de«re 
to delay action in cases where two or more different desires 
compete, is a new desire produced by past experience. In 
the process of evolution it grew gradually stronger and 
stronger, until it became an important factor in the deter- 
mination of action. 

ThnB in this class of actions also, action is completely 
determined by desire. 

Having shown that all the different kinds of action are 
completely determined by desire, we conclude that the will 
is merely another name for the strongest desire at the 
moment of action, that, namely, which prompts to the 
action actually taken. 

/. We now come to the aigument in favour of free-will, 
which is based on the belief that the general acceptance of 
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the theory of necessitarians would destroy, or, at least, go 
very far towards destroying, the loundations of morality. 

In order that we may estimate the precise force of this 
argument, we must consider the various motives which 
determine good actions. They are the following : — 

(1) Desire for one's own tutui« well-being. 

(2) Deaire for the well-being of others. 

(3) Demres arising from habit. 

When a good action is determined solely by habit, the 
decision to act is made without any debate in the mind at 
alL In most cases the idea of acting otherwise does not 
come into the mind, unless as a mere matter of accident 
after the decision has been made. In this case there is 
never any temptation to act otherwise. Frequent perform- 
ance of the action in the past has rendered the mind more 
ready to act in the same way in the future. Such an 
action partakes of the nature of the instinctive actions of 
animals, the instincts of animals being very strong habits 
acquired in the course of many centuries of evolution. The 
important effect of the acquisition of habits of well-doing 
in inSuencing action is universally recognized. When good 
habits have been acquired, they are iisually found to 
regulate the life, except in cases of considerable tempta- 
tion. 

(4) Desire to act well and to abstain from acting ill 
produced by the pleasant associations connected with virtue, 
and the unpleasant associations connected with wrong- 
doing respectively. 

If habit is not sufficient to keep a man right, the pleasant 
associations connected with well-doing, or the unpleasant 
associations connected with ill-doing may suffice. Wrong- 
doing has become repugnant because of its unpleasant 
associations, and virtue has come to be liked for its own 
sake because of its pleasant associations. This reason for 
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well-doing, although it reaulta {rem the approval and 
diaapproTal with which the world r^(ardB good and bad 
actions respectively, is clearly to be distinguished from 
reasons (5) and (6) ; for the good action is not done, or the 
bad action Is not abstained from, for the purpose of gaining 
either reward or the world's approval, or of avoiding either 
punishment or the world's disapproval, but because good 
actions have become pleasant through association with 
the pleasant effects of the world's approval, or because bad 
actions have become unpleasant through association with 
the unpleasant effects of the world's disapproval.. Virtue 
has come to be loved for its own sake, and wrong-doing to be 
abhorred for its own sake, apart from consideration of their 
consequences ; in the same way that gold has come to be 
valued for itself by the miser, and, in some degree, by all, 
apart from the consideration of the pleasure which it can 
procure. 

For example, let us suppose that a man who has been 
well brought np is tempted to steal, in circumBtances of 
great hardship and distress, on an occasion when there is 
no chance of his being found out, and let us further suppose 
that he resists the temptation. His resistance may be 
due solely to the fact that the very idea of steaUng has 
become repi^;nant to him through its shameful associations. 
The act itself has become repugnant to him because of its 
having continually been associated in his mind with shame 
and prison and all the worst things in lite, the effects of the 
world's disapproval In this case there is a little, hut a very 
little, debate in the mind as to the course of action to be 
pursued. He rejects the idea with loathing, not because 
he fears the shameful consequences to himself (he would 
still reject it if he knew there was no chance of such 
consequences), not because he feels that he ought not to 
steal, but because the act itself is repugnant to him. In 
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the aatne way, men aometinies do good metiaa, not aoHtif 
becaoM of thai good cooseqaenoes to dieiiiBelTeB m otiioB, 
or becattw tbey tbink it tiieir duty to do them, bat, at lent 
partly, becaiue well-dtnog has become pleaaaat tot Ha own 
aoke throng its aaeodation with the wca-ld's ^iprovaL 

(5) Denre of the approTal, or of avoiding the disapproval 
of the world, or of God, or of other snpematoral beings 

This desire is qoite distinct from the desire ti i^eaang 
others (No. 2> 

(6) Deare of reward, or to avoid panishme&t both in 
this life and in the fatore lifa 

(7) The aenae of duty, or feeling of moral obligation. We 
«ndeavouied to show, iu the last chapter, that this is the 
desire to avoid self-blame. 

Of these motives to well-doing the last ia the (mly one 
which belief in the necesmty of all human actionB can 
tend to destroy. Now the conBideration of the motives 
which determine virtuous actions proves that soch actions 
much more frequently ^ring from the preceding six motives 
than from the last. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that for one good action which is determined by the feelii^ 
of moral obligation, handreds are determined by the other 
motives, by prudence, kindness, habit, love of well-doing 
and hatred of ill-doing produced by pleasant and painful 
association respectively, desire of the approval and fear of 
the disapproval of others, the fear of punishment and the 
desire ctf reward. Consider, for example, acts of great self- 
sacrifice and of heroisnL There can be no doubt that, in most 
cases, they are produced by kindness, not by considerations of 
duty. When a man saves the life of another at the 
risk of his own, it is, at least in the main, not because he 
feels it his duty to risk his life in the attempt to save 
another, but because he is so affected through sympathy by 
the perception of another's imminent danger t^t prudential 
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corndderations almost go out of the mind altogether for a time, 
and the deaire to save the life of another becomee, for the 
time being, paramount. Doubtless the feeling of moral 
obligation is a very effective motive to good actions with 
aome men, especially with men of a religious temperameutr 
and sometimea makes the whole Ufe heroic ; but, in spite of 
this, it remains true, that for men, in general, considerations 
of duty form but a small and comparatively unimportant 
part of the motives to good actioa 

Further, even this comparatively small effect of the 
belief in the necessity of human actions would not be 
produced at once. Although the reason might be convinced 
that men are not free agents, it would take a very long 
time for the emotions to be brought into harmony with it ; 
and therefore, since action is determined by emotion, not by 
reason (except in so far as reasoning produces emotion), it 
follows that a long time must elapse before the belief can 
have its full effect, or, indeed, any very appreciable effect. 
But during this period all the other motives to good action 
will gradually increase in strength, especially the motive of 
kindness; for it is the natural and inevitable effect of 
evolution to produce a continual increase of the feeling of 
kindness between man and man. 

There is, therefore, no reason to fear that the foundations 
of human morality would be destroyed by the general belief 
in the necessity of all himian actions. Some effect in this 
direction would undoubtedly be produced by such belief, in 
course of time ; but such effect would probably be more than 
counterbalanced by the gradual increase in the strei^h of 
other motives to good actions, especially kindness. 

h. We now come to the argument in favour of free-will, 
which ia based on the supposed injustice of the punishment 
of criminals on the supposition that they are not blame- 
worthy for their crimes. 
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That the pTmishment of criminals is ao injastice to thetD, 
in 80 far as it goes beyond preventdng them from profiting 
by their crimee, ia admitted ; bat we have only to consider 
that mnch more injnstice would be canaed hy not punishing 
them beyond this d^ee to see that the fonoet alternative 
is lees ODJnst thim the latter. Since, therdore, the ponish- 
ment of criuinals produces the minirpnin of injnstice in 
the commnai^, it is relatively jost, and, therefore, right. 

It should be observed, however, that the suppoeitioD that 
there is no free-will takes from justice some of the meaning 
which it has on the snpposition of free-will. On the former 
supposition, the virtue of justice consista in the rect^ition 
that it is right to give as much pleasure as possible to every 
man, as far as the cousideration of tiie welfue of others 
allows. / 

i. We now come to the final ai^ument which may be 
ui^ed in favour of free-will. 

If there is no free-will, it is manifest that there la no 
such thit^ as a praiseworthy or a blameworthy action. 
Whence it follows that man, during all the centuries of 
his existence, has been under an illusion in regarding certain 
actions as praiseworthy and certain other actions as blame- 
worthy. It may be urged in favour of free-will that, even 
if the theoretical reasons for believing this have great apparent 
force, it is practically impossible to do so. 

Now this ailment can be completely met by showing 
that a large part of those actions which are regarded as 
praiseworthy (probably by far the larger part, and certainly 
including those which are most highly praised) are such 
that a little consideration makes it impossible to regard 
them as praiseworthy even on the supposition that the will 
is free. Even on the supposition that man posseesee the power 
to exercise control over his desires, it follows that in those 
cases in which this control is not exercised — that is, in 
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thoBe caeea in which a man acts in Becordance with his 
strongeat desire — his actions, being completely determined by 
desire, are necessary, and therefore not praiseworthy. There- 
fore actions are only praiseworthy when, from a sense of duty, 
they are performed in spite of the fact that they are not 
prompted by desire. Suppose, for example, that a man saves 
the life of another at very great risk of hie own. Such 
an act is not done from a seoBe of duty. The claims of 
duty do not extend so far as this, as is E^own by the fact 
that the man would not be r^arded as blameworthy if he 
had not risked his life. It is the deeire to benefit another 
which prompts to such acts of heroism, and therefore such 
acts, being completely determined by desire, are necesBary, 
and hence, althoi^h they are admirable, they are not pruse- 
worthy. Further, men inherit very different dispositiona. 
Now, it is manifest that all those good actions which men 
do by virtue of the good dispositions which they have in- 
herited, cannot be really praiseworthy; tor these actions 
are those which are prompted by the right desires which 
are due to their inherited dispositions. To regard such 
admirable actions as praiseworthy is as absurd as it would 
be to r^ard a Sower as praiseworthy for being beautiful 
And yet such actions are regarded as praiseworthy and 
are praised. 

Since, therefore, men have undoubtedly been mistaken in 
regarding many actions as praiseworthy, including many that 
are considered most praiseworthy, it is not difficult to believe, 
on sufficient evidence, that they have been mistaken in 
r^ardii^ other actions as praiseworthy. 

We have now to consider the arguments which can be 
uiged against the supposition of free-will. We shall first 
consider the philosophical argument. 

In discussions on the subject of the freedom of the will, 
the word frte is used in the sense iiot ddermAiud, or iwt 
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wecesaaTjf, not in the senae not am^ltd. Neither part^ in 
the diacuB^Q r^arcU man as comptUed to act in the nay 
he does ; for the word eompvlaion would imply that the action 
was perfonnad wamUiia^y. Both parties ^p^ee that all 
human actions, except those which are unoonaciously per- 
fonoed, are performed under the direction of the will. The 
real question at issue between the two parties is whether 
man can, or cannot, will to act otherwise than he does. Those 
who hold that the will is free maintain that, when several 
courses of action (including inaction) present themselves in 
our consoiousnesB (in most cases, two courses present them- 
selves, to do a particular action, or to refrain from doii^ 
it), it is possible for us to take any one of the courses of 
action presented, and, therefore, to will to take any one of 
these courses of action : on the other hand, those who hold 
that the will is not free maintain that it is impossible for 
us to take any other course of action than that which we 
actually take. 

The philosophical ai^ument i^ainst free-will is derived 
from the axiom "Every event has a cause," The events 
or phenomena which take place in the world are of two 
kinds, physical and psychical. The phenomena or events of 
th^ physical world are changes of motion: the phenomena 
or events of the mental world are changes of consciousness. 
The axiom asserts that a change of either kind cannot take 
place without a cause. The axiom undoubtedly appears to 
the mind to be necessarily true; but it will be well to 
devote a little space to consider whether the axiom is to 
be accepted as universally true, without any reservation 
whatever, or whether it is possible to r^ard it in the li^t 
of a general law which, while it holds true of most events, 
may yet not hold true of a particular class or classes of 
events (as, for example, the phenomena of the will). 

At first s%ht, it would seem that the apparent necessity 
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of the axiom must be illusire; for, even if the axiom be 
really neoessarily true, it would seem to be impoasible for 
man to see the necefeity; for man knows nothing of the 
nature of a change ; he has only the relative knowledge of the 
relations of changes to one another; the real nature of a 
change is a mystery to him. How, then, can it be posdble 
for huD to know that a chai^ must necessarily have a cause ? 

But the reason why it is seen to be necesaarily true 
that a change has a cause is not because it ia a change, 
but because it happens at a particular time. The mind 
refuses to believe that this something which we call a 
chsi^, whatever it is, can happen at a particular time, 
unless there is some reason why it should haj^n at this 
time rather than at any other time. 

Let us first consider a cliange of motion. C!onceive a body 
at rest suddenly b^inning to move, or a body in motion 
suddenly moving quicker or slower. To suppose that this 
change takes place without a cause is to snppose that the 
change takes place at this particular time, notwithstanding 
that tiiere is no reason why it should take place at this 
particular time rather than at any previous or subsequent time. 
The mind refuses to entertain the possibility of this. If 
a change takes place, it must take place at a particular time, 
and the fact that it takes place at a particular time rather 
than at any previous or subsequent time convinces the mind, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that there is some reason why 
the change should take place at this time rather than at any 
other time. In other words, there must be some cause for 
the change. 

Let us now consider a change of consciousness. Conceive 
a change of consciousness to take place suddenly. For 
example, let us suppose that a painful sensation is suddenly 
felt. As in the case of a change of motion, so also in this 
case, the mind refuses to believe in the possibility of this pain 
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suddenly arisiug at this partdculai time, imlese there is some 
reason why it should arise at this particular time rather than 
at any other tim& In other words, the mind cannot but 
believe, beyond the possibility of doubt, that there is a cause 
for the pain. The same reasoning applies to all changes of 
consciousnesB. 

Apart from this philosophical proof, the axiom stands the 
test of experience, so tat as experience is able to test it. So 
far, indeed, as it applies to changes of motion, experience may 
be said to establish ite truth beyond question. All experi- 
ments on the motion of bodies confirm it, and the predictions 
of astronomers, daily fulfilled with the nicest accuracy, are 
based upon it. In its application to changes of consciousness, 
experience cannot test its truth with quite the same com- 
pleteness ; but so far as it can be tested by experience in this 
application, it is always found to be trua We shall first 
consider sensations. We know that the special sensations 
of the senses are caused by motions in the environment — 
vibrations of ether, or air, or by waves of molecular motion 
produced by contact with portions of the environment — and 
we have every reason to believe that they never arise except 
as effects of motion in the enAdronment. Therefore we have 
every reason to believe that the special sensations of the 
senses do not ordinate without a cause. 

But if the axiom is true of those simplest kinds of con- 
sciousness which are termed sensations, it would seem that 
it must also hold of all higher kinds of consciousness ; for the 
higher kinds of consciousness have been shown to be evolved 
from sensation. They are composed of sensations and the 
relations between sensations. And there can be no change 
in the relations between sensations, unless there is a change 
in the sensations themselves. Therefore the axiom must be 
brae of all changes of consciousness. 

The evidence in support of the axiom, " Every event must 
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have a. cause," is, therefore, doably irresistible. On the one 
hand, the mind gives immediate assent to it as neceeaarily 
true. On the other hand, the axiom is so strongly supported 
on the widest possible basis of experience, that, on this 
ground alone, it is very difficult to refuse assent to it. In 
regard to its application to changes of motion, indeed, it 
commands universal assent. Can we, however, receive it as 
universally true in its application to changes of consciousness, 
without any reservation of doubt whatever? If the reader 
has any doubt, let bim suppose it to be untrue in any . 
particular case. Can a pain, for instance, arise without 
a cause? Could a doctor entertain for a moment tbe 
idea that a pain could arise which is not the symptom 
(that is, the effect) of a condition of the body ? If a pain 
cannot arise without a cause, is it easier to suppose that 
any other sensation can arise without a cause ? Have not 
the sensations of the senses of touch, sight, hearing, &c., 
always causes in the shape of motions of ether or air, or of 
contact with portions of the environment ? And if all 
sensations have causes, must not all the higher kinds of 
consciousness which are built up of sensations also have 
causes ? Since we have seen that a visual perception (for 
example) is the consciousnosB of the relations between present 
and past visual sensations, does it not follow necessarily that 
if sensations have causes, so also must perceptions ? 

May we not, therefore, accept the axiom that every change 
has a cause, without the slightest tinge of doubt regarding 
its universal truth ? 

It immediately follows from this axiom that the same 
cause always produces the same change ; for to suppose 
that it is possible for the same cause to produce either of 
two different changes, is to suppose tliat the change from 
one to the other of these changes is produced without a 
cause, which is contrary to the axiom. Therefore the same 
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cause always produces the same change. Therefore all the 
events which take place in the world, whethw phTsical or 
psychical, are necessary events; for to suppose it possible 
for any event to have been dififerent is to suppose that the 
same cause could produce either of two different changes, 
which we have jnst Been to be impossible. Therefore all 
human actions are necessary, and the will is not free. 

Since dif&culty is sometimes experienced in following 
reasoning of a general nature, we shall now apply the axiom 
directly to the consideration of human actions, instead of 
to chaises in general 

We know, as a matter of fact, and quite apart from 
philosoi^ical considerations, that human actions are responses 
which man makes to the stimuli which he receives from 
his environment. Science has told us so much; but it has 
not yet been able to supply all the links in the chains of 
cause and effect which connect our actions with precedii^ 
phenomena. If science were able to do this completely, 
then the question of the freedom of the will would be 
finally decided : we should know that our vdlls are not 
free. It would then be clear to us that our actions are as 
necessarily determined as the movements of inanimate bodies 
are known to be. Indeed, in that case, given the man 
and given his environment, it would be a purely scientific 
problem to predict the action which the man would take. 
The science of man, however, is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to be able to say that all our actions are neoeesarily deter- 
mined. Although it has been able to show that our actions 
are very lai^ly influenced by precedii^ phenomena, it has 
not yet proved that they are completely determined by 
such preceding phenomena. Philosophy, however, can supply 
this deficiency of science by means of its axiom, " Every 
event has a causa" From this axiom we have shown that 
it neceasarily follows that from the same cause there can 
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only be one effect. Applying this axiom to liunuui actions, 
ve conclude that, given the man and given hie environment, 
only one action can result; for, if the man and his environ- 
ment are both given, the cause of the aotion Ib given, and, 
therefore, by our axiom, only one action is poBsibl& 

If it be urged i^ainst this argument, that it assumee that 
a man is not responsible for the character of bis mind and 
the nature of his enviroument at the time of the action, 
whereas he is responsible for both, it is replied that the 
argument at least proves that the man is not responsible 
for this particular action, unless he is responsible for pre- 
ceding actiona But the same argument, if applied to any 
particular preceding action, will prove that he is not 
responsible for this action, unless he is responsible for 
actions {seceding it And, in this way, we can go back to 
the very earliest actions of his life, even to the hour of 
his birth and before birth, when it will be admitted that 
he was not responsible for his actions. 

Therefore, unless we are prepared to admit that effects 
can take place without any cause, we are driven, with the 
force of a rigid demonstration, to believe that our wills are 
not free, and that our actions are all necessary. 

In the second place, the supposition that voluntary actions 
are sometimes determined by something different from desire 
is beset with very great perplexities. 

The wiU to act in opposition to the strongest dedre must 
either have a cause, or it must be uncaused. We shall con- 
sider the latter supposition Urst. 

The saj^Kisition t^t the will to act in a particular manner 
•~let us say the will of a drunkard to abstain from drink on 
an occasion of temptation — is without a cause, takes from the 
action both all Its praiseworthiness and all its virtue ; for, in 
order that we may regard an action as either praiseworthy or 
virtuous, it is a necessary condition chat we should believe 
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that the action waa prompted (caused) by a good motive ; 
that is, the intention to give pleasure either to others or 
to oneself, or else the motive of duty. If we believed that 
the man had no reason at all for his action, we could not 
regard his action as either virtuous or vicious, praiseworthy 
or blameworthy. On the other hand, if we believed that the 
man had a good reason for hie action, that he abstained for 
the sake of his own future welfare, or that of his family, 
or because he felt that he (rngfU to resist, we should regard 
his action as praiseworthy and virtuous. 

Thus, while the supposition that the will is not free 
takes the quality of praiseworthiness or blameworthiness 
from actions, but leaves them virtuous or vicious respectively, 
the supposition that the will is free takes both these qualities 
respectively from all actions which are freely perfOTmed, 

Taking the other alternative, let us suppose that the 
will to act in opposition to the strongest desire has a cause. 
Then the same reasoning as before shows that the cause 
of the will is the reason or motive tat which the act 
is done. The cases we have to consider are those in which 
considerations of duty are involved; for when such con- 
siderations are not involved, the action is wholly deter- 
mined by desire, and the supposed power to resist the 
strongest desire is not exercised. Now, we have shown 
in the preceding chapter that the feeling of moral obligation 
is the desire to avoid a particular kind of pain, namely, the 
painful feeling of self-blame. But, in case the force of the 
reasoning in the last chapter be not admitted, let us, for the 
sake of argument, suppose that the consciousness of moral obli- 
gation is not a desire. The only possible alternative would 
seem to be that it is a belief or knowledge. If the reason that 
we do our duty is not because we desire to do it, it must be 
because we believe or know that it is right that we should do 
it. We shall now consider whether this supposition is tenable. 
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If we consider the matter closely, we shall find that 
knowledge can never have any effect on action except in 
so far aa it produces desire. Suppose that a man obtains, 
by means of perception, the knowlet^ that food is within 
i-each. If he is hungry, that knowledge produces in him 
the desire to partake of the food ; but if he is not hungry, 
that knowledge does not produce in him the desire to 
partake of the food, and he does not partake, unless it 
produces in him some other desire ; as, for instance, the 
desire called curiosity, which m^ht prompt him to examine 
the food closely or possibly to taste it. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by conddering the 
effects of various kinds of knowledge^ in every-day life. 
EeligiouB beliefs influence action ; bnt they do this, and can 
only do it, by producii^ desires. A purely intellectual 
belief in religious doctrines has no effect on the life whatever. 
In order that religions beliefs can have power to change 
the life, they must be held with some degree of enthusiasm ; 
in a word, they must be faiths, which are beliefs accompanied 
with the desires they are adapted to produce. Again, a 
drunkard may know perfectly well, on the occasions when he 
yields to temptation, that by so doii^ he will procure for 
himself much more pain than pleasure ; but this knowlei^ 
can only influence him to resist in so far as it produces 
the desire to abstain. If it does not produce a desire to 
abstain sufficiently strong to overcome bis desire to drink, 
he yields against his better judgment. 

In the same way we may show that the mere knowledge 
of right and wrong cannot affect action. Id order that it 
may do this it must be accompanied by the desire to do 
right and by the desire to abstain from doing wrong. In a 
certain d^ree these desires necessarily accompany the know- 
ledge, since knowlet^e can never be entirely unaccompanied 
with feeling. But the desires are often very weak, even 
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when the knowledge is perfect Many know perfectly what 
they ought to do, and yet have very little desire to do it. 

Therefore, since the motaTe of duty is neither belief nor 
knowledge, it miist be a desire. Whence it follows that 
action is completely determined by desire. 

In the third place, whatever value may be attached to 
the reasoning in preceding chapters by which it has been 
attempted to explain human actions and human conBcion8> 
nese as ihe result of the process of evolution, the same 
value attaches to it as an argument i^aiust free-will; for 
human actions and human consciousness are there explained 
as the effects of causes. In particular, the chapter on " Moral 
Obligation " contains an explanation of the rise of the feeling 
of duty as the gradual effect of preceding causes acting during 
the whole course of the social evolution of man. 

A fourth ai^ument gainst free-will is based on the con- 
sideration that, apart from the supposition of a miraculous 
interposition, we are compelled to regard man as evolved 
from those simplest forms of life which we have called 
monads. Whence it follows that, unless we have recourse 
to a miraculous interposition in the process of evolution, 
or unless we r^ard the monads themselves as possessii^ 
free-will, we are compelled to deny free-will to man himself. 

A final argument against free-will is derived from the 
consideration of the manner in which large communities of 
men are affected by the same causes. 

Individuals differ so much from one another, and the same 
individual is in such different moods at different times, and 
it is, further, so difficult to estimate these differences in 
particular cases, that it is very difficult to test the truth 
of the law of causation in its application to the actions of 
individuals. But different conununities of men are often 
extremely similar to one another. When large communities 
are composed of nearly the same class of men, or of nearly 
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the same proportiona of different claeses of men, and these 
communities have similar environmente (for example, two 
large manitfacturii^ towns), then individual difTerences 
may be supposed to neutralize one another, and we may 
test the law of causation in its applicatioQ to such com- 
munities. It is found that the statistics of such communities 
are closely similar. This strongly tends to show that all 
human actions take place in accordance with the law of 
causation ; for if a considerable part of them were free 
actions, the actions of communities of men would not con- 
form to this law. Whence it follows that man is a machine, 
and that all his actions are necessary. 

There is one department of will which we have not yet 
considered We have so far concerned ourselves only with 
that department of will which prompts to action; but will 
does not always prompt to action, or to abstention from 
action, in cases where there are incentives to action. It 
controls thought as well as action. The so-called faculty of 
attetUion is not a distinct faculty, as it is sometimes repre- 
sented to ba It is the result of the apphcation of the will 
to thought. The mind generally paj^ special attention to 
one of the threads of thought simultaneously present in con- 
sciousnesa The different elements of present consciousness 
call up by the laws of association representations botii pleas- 
ant and painful The former give rise to desires to pursue 
the corresponding threads of thoi^ht, while the latter give 
rise to desires to exclude the corresponding threads of thought 
from consciousness. The thread of thought which corresponds 
to the strongest desue is that which secures the chief attention 
of the mind, and since the quantity of consciousness which can be 
present simultaneously is limited, the other threads of thought 
become faint, or go out of consciousness altc^ether. Thus the 
attention given by the mind to a portion of consciousness is 
' the result of the strongest desires present in consciousness. 
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On the supposition that man conBists of a community of 
monadB, and nothing else beside, we should expect lo find 
tiiat the analogy between the monad community and the 
social commimity is very close, and that if there are any 
failures in the analt^, such failures must be due to the 
difference in the constitution of the two communities. 

In Man, the Microcosm, the anal(^ between the two 
communities has been considered in detail, and the cases in 
which the analt^ fails have been shown to be due to the 
difference in the constitution of the two communities. A 
brief outline must here suffice. 

(1) The nervous system is a connected system of centres of 
consciousness, one principal centre, and the rest subordinate 
and sub-subordinate centres of different grades, precisely 
analogous with the centres of government of ^e social 
community, one principal, and the rest subordinate, of 
different grades; further, a subordinate centre of conscious- 
ness is partly independent, and partly dependent on a 
hi^er centre, in the same way that, in the social community, 
a subordinate or local centre of government is partly 
independent, and partly dependent on a higher centra 

(2) National actions are analt^ous with himian actions. 
The ambassadors at foreign courts are analc^ous with the 
external senses of man, being the eyes, ears, and voice of the 
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nation. Afferent currents of consciouanees paaa from them 
to the centre of government, whence efferent currents pass to 
the adminiatrative department ol the government, whereby 
the nation acts in adaptation to its environment, in precise 
analogy with what takes place in the case of human aotion& 
Similarly, the internal government of the nation is 
analogous wiUi that of man. 

Those national actions which axe governed by the principal 
centre of government correspond to the voluntary actions of 
man, while those national actions which are governed by 
subordinate or local centres of government correspond with 
the involuntary actions of man. 

(3) The function of the sovereign in an absolute monarchy 
is analogous with that of the principal monad in tiie brain, 
or principal nervous centre, of man. In accordance with 
the information which he receives, he decides upon the action 
to be taken, and gives orders to the proper administrative 
department for effecting it, in precise analogy with what 
takes place in the case of man. 

The chief failure in the analogy consists in this, that a 
nation consists of many minds, whereas in man there 
appears to be only one mind. Now, according to our theory, 
althoi^h the principal monad performs by far the most 
important part in the government of the monad community, 
a very much greater share than that which' the sovereign 
performs in an absolute monarchy, the monad community is 
really a community of many minds. We shall now endeavour 
to explain the reason of this failure in the analogy between 
the two communitieB, 

In the monad community the principal monad regards 
itself as the subject of the whole of the consciousness of the 
community. It regards the senses, for example, as merely 
its material instruments. The whole of the processes of 
seeii^ hearii^, &c., it supposes to have been performed by 
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itself. So also with regard to the coosciousoees hj which 
voluDtary actions axe guided; it supposes them all to be 
guided solely by its own coDBciousuesB, whereas, according to 
oar theory, they are partly guided by the consciousness of 
subordinate monads. It even regards itself as the sole doer 
of all the involuntary actions, whereas, according to our 
theory, it is not concerned in the doing of such actions in 
any way whatever. There is nothing analc^ous to this in 
the social community. The 80vere%n is perfectly aware that 
the informatioQ, or, so to speak, the perceptions, of the 
doings of other nations come from his ambaasadois (the eyes 
and ears, &c., of the nation); he is not under the illusion 
that he himself sees and hears what foreign governments are 
doing and saying. He is also fully aware that his ministers 
and officials have a ^are in the consciousness by which the 
national actions which he directs are gov^ned; and with 
r^ard to those actions which are directed by subordinate 
centres of government, without reference to him, he is aware 
be has not been concerned in them in any way whatever. 

Now, it is manifest that our theory requires us to regard 
the principal monad as under an illusion in r^ariling itself 
as the sole i^nt in the perceptions of the senses, and as the 
sole conscious agent of all the actions of the monad 
community. We .shall now explain why this illusion arises 
in the principal monad, and why the corresponding illusion 
does not arise in the mind of the sovereign of the social 
community. 

In the social community the individuals are free to move 
from place to place, while in the monad community there 
is no such freedom of motion, the monads being fixed in 
relative position, side by ade. This difference in the con- 
stitution of the two communities has produced liie following 
differences in the results of the process of evolution in the 
two cases. 
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(1) The circulation of couBciousoesa bakeB place with 
muoh less loss of vividneea in the monad community thsn 
in the social community. In the former case there is very 
httle redstance to the passage of conaciousneBs, in the 
latter Uiere is great resistance. For example, in the social 
community the passage of consciousness from the am- 
bassadors to the king takes place with great loss of vividness. 
The king receives a verbal description of what the am- 
bassadors have seen and heard. Now, the best verbal 
description of a scene is very much less vivid than the actual 
perception of the scene. Therefore there is great loss of 
vividness in the transmission of consciousness from the am- 
bassadors to the king (from the senses of the community to 
the brain). In the monad community, on the other hand, 
the transmission of consciousness from the senses to the brain 
takes place with extreme rapidity, therefore with very little 
resistance, and therefore with very little loss of vividness. 
Therefore the perceptions received by the principal monad 
are practically as vivid as if they were its own perceptions. 

Again, when a sense of injustice or hardship arises in any 
part of the social community, and is transmitted to the 
king, the uneasiness thereby produced in the mind of the 
king is a very faint representation of that which is felt by 
the portion of the community in question. In the monad 
community, on the other hand, when any portion of the 
community is suffering pain, the monads thus affected 
transmit their painful feelings to the principal monad with 
little or no diminution of intensity, and by so doing compel 
it to take immediate measures to put the matter right. 

(2) Further, in the monad community the process of 
specialization has been carried so far that each monad, 
while it has been specially fitted to perform its special 
function in the community, has, at the same time, almost 
lost the power of performing the other functions of lifa Its 
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special vitality has gained at the expense of its genenl 
vitality. In the social commanity, on the other hand, tiie 
process of specialization has not proceeded nearly so far as 
this. The members of the conunnnity are able to perform 
the other functions of life in addition to their own special 
functionB, althoogh, of conrae, they perform them less 
efficiently. 

Let US, for the sake of argoment, conceive the existence 
of a social community in which the procees of specialization 
has been carried as far as in the monad community, and let 
us further suppose that the circulation of conscionsness 
takes place as rapidly and with as little loss of vividness as 
in the monad community. It is, of course, an impossible 
supposition ; but it will enable us to easily realize how the 
illusion of mental unity has arisen in the monad commnnity. 
What would happen in this hypoUietical social commnnity ? 
In the first place, the king would have practically lost the 
power of perfonning the functions of the specialized senses, 
which would be practically confined to the ambaesadots at 
foreign courts, the "eyes, ears, and voice" of the community. 
The king would, therefore, be devoid of the special senses, 
and would, therefore, be unaware of the existence of otiier 
members of the community, since such knowle^ can be 
acquired only through the senses. He would receive from 
hie ambassadors perceptions of the doings and sayii^ of 
surrounding nations which would be practically as vivid as 
the perceptions of the ambassadors themselvea Being 
unaware that these perceptions were communicated to him 
by other members of the community, he would naturally 
suppose that they originated in his own mind, and would 
conclude that he was the sole agent in seeing, hearii% &c., 
the perceptions of the nation's environment which, in reality, 
were transmitted to him by his ambassadors. 

Further, if, in addition to the above suppositions, we 
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suppiffie that the sovereign received perceptions not of 
other nations only, but of his own nation also, in the same 
way that, in the monad conunonity, the principal monad 
receives from the eyes perceptions not only of the bodies of 
other men, but of its own body also, he would receive per- 
ceptions of the actions of his own nation, and would observe 
that such actions took place in obedience to his will or 
direction. Being in ignorance of the existence of other 
members of the community besides himself, he would naturally 
ascribe such actions to his own sole agency. He would even 
ascribe to his own agency those national actions which origi- 
nated at subordinate centres of government, since he would 
be unaware of the existence of any other beings in the 
community to whose t^ncy he could ascribe them. He 
would suppose that he performed such actions involuntarily. 
If we further suppose the precedents furnished by the 
records of the Foreign Office to be communicated to the 
sovereign, not by the slow method of speech, writing, &c., 
as in the actual case, but in the rapid method in which it 
takes place in the monad community, there would arise the 
phenomenon of a national memory. The severe^ would 
suppose that he had remembered the past actions of the 
nation, whereas they would, in reaUty, have been communi- 
cated to him by tiie fore%n minister. 

Under these suppositious, therefore, there would arise in 
the mind of the sovere^n a consciousness which may be 
termed a national conscumsness. There would be vivid 
perceptions of the actions of other nations and of his own 
nation, formed by the int^ration ol the perceptions of the 
ambassadors in the same way that the perceptions of the 
principal monad are formed by the int^ration of the sen- 
sations of the monads in the retina of each eye. There would 
also arise memories of past national actiona There would 
also arise the illusion that he was the sole subject of these 
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perceptions and memories and the sole agent of the actions 
of his own nation, whence would neceaaarily arise the 
illusion that the national mind was a single entity. In 
E^ort, phenomena of national consciousness would be evolved 
analogous to all the phenomena of human consciousneas. 

This process of the evolution of a national ego does not, 
of course, take place in the actual social community, since 
the suppositions under which we have argued do not bold 
true in it. But in the monad community all the supposi- 
tions are true, and a corresponding evolution of the human 
ego necessarily takes place. The principal monad is unaware 
of the existence of other beings in the community besides 
itself. It receives the perceptions of the monads of the 
senses, which are communicated to it with very great 
rapidity and tiierefore with httle loss of vividnesa It 
therefore r^ards iteelf as the sole agent in perception. 
Further, it observes that many of the actions of its own 
community (embracing all the most complex of audi actions) 
are performed in obedience to ite will, and, therefore, 
since it is unaware of the existence of otiier beings in the 
community, it r^ards itself as the sole ^ent of such 
actions. It even regards itself as the sole agent of involun- 
tary actions, although they are not performed in obedience 
to its wiU ; being, in a manner, compelled to do so by reason 
of its ignorance of the existence of other beii^ in the com- 
munity to whom to ascribe them. In a word, it mistakenly 
identifies itself with the whole mind of the community. 

Therefore the fact that there is no appearance of mental 
unity in the social community analogous with the mental 
unity of the monad community is perfectly consistent with 
the theory we are propounding. 
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edition. 3 vols, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE 

Basis of its History. By Professor O, Fflbidbrgr. Translated by the 
Rev. Allan Menzies, and the Rev, Alex. Stewart, of Dundee. 4 vob. 



Uniform with the above Series : 
HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 

The Time of the Apostles. By A. Hausrath. Translated by Leonard 
Huxley ; with an IntroductioD by Mis Humphry Word, 4 vols. 421. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Each Volume of Lectures well bound in cloth. Library binding, 
los. 64. Cheap cloth Edition, 31. f>d. 

1894.-VIA, VERITAS, VITA. LECTURES ON 

Christutnity in its most Simple and Intell^^ble Foim. By Rev. 
PriDcipal Drummond. 



I892.-LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

of Reteioii as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebiewa. By 

C. G. MONTBFIORE. 

1891.-LECTURES ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 

Idea of God. By Count Goblet d'ALviblia. Translated by Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 

1888.-LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF 

Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. By Rev. Dr. 
Hatch. Edited by Dr. Fairbaim. 7tb Edition. 

1887.— LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF 

Ancient Assyria and Babylonia. By Professor A. H. Sayce. S'h 
Edition. 

1886.— LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, By Professor J. RHYS. 

I885.-LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

Apostle Paul on (he Development of Christianity. By Professor 
Pflbidbber. Translated tqt the Rev, J. Frederick Smith. 

I884;-LECTURES ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

of Mexico and Peru. By Professor Albert Rbvi llb. 



1883.-LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 

the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modem Thought and Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. CHARtES Bbakd. 3Td Edition, 



1882.— LECTURES ON NATIONAL RELIGIONS 

and Universal Religions. By Professor Kuknbn. 

I88I.-LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

of Religion as illustrated by some Points in the History of Indian 
Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 2nd Edition. 
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i88a— LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

Institution, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Chiisliamtr, and the 
E>evelopmenl of the Catholic Chuich. Bf M, Ernsst Renan, Tiani- 
kted by the Rev. Chacles Beard. 

1879.-LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS OF AN- 

dent EgjpL By P. Lb Pagb Rbnouf. 4th Edition. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 

THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIQ-VEDA. By H. W, 

Wallis. 8vo, cloth. 51. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDIM- 

val Tliought in Uie Deputments of Theology and Ecclesiaslical Politics. 
By R. 1.. Poole. 3vo, cloth. loi. 6J. 

THE OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH. By G. J. Stoies. 

8vo, cloth. 51. 

AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. WITH AN As- 
syrian Tablet in Cuneiform type. By G. EvaNS. 8vo, cloth. Sr. 

KANTIAN ETHICS AND THE ETHICS OF EVOLU- 

tion. A Critical Study. By J. G, Schurman. Svo, cloth, s^. 

THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. AN 

Essay, in Three Chapters. By R. W, Macan. Svo, cloth. 51. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS OF HOL- 

land, treated with special reference to the Position and Prospects of the 
Modem School of Theoli^y. By P. H. Wickstebd. 8vo. ii. 



AINSWORTH (Rer. W. M.) 

Manorial ot WthPoni^i, Crown Bvo. 
clotb. 61. 



Aulhority of Reason, Ihe Fathers, 

and Holy Seripliire. Wiih' a Pteftct iiy 
Edna Lyall, and a Letter from Canon 



ALVIELLA (Connt Goblet d') 



Thoncht 
TnnslaK 



The Coalenpomy Evolnrion of Religioiu 
■^- -" in Sngtand, America, and lodlii. 

d Iroin the Fcencb by the Rev. 

. Svo, clolh. loj. Sd. 

— EVOLUTIOH OF THE 

Idea of God, accoidLiE to Anlhropoloffy 
and Huloty. Tranilated by the Kev. P. 



ANNOTATED CATECHISM. 

A Mund la Nuonil Belisioo ud 
MoraliiVf with many pncticKl dctmili- 
md Edilion. down in. dolh. it. 

AVEBURY(Lonl,D.C.L.,P.R.S., 

etc) (Sir Jdtm Lubbock) Pic-Hiilaric 

uul Ifac MiDDcn *nd CuIDiiu of Modsn 
SavBgci. eth EdiltoD, Revised, wilh 139 
IlluMniioni, > Urse number oF whicb arc 
ipedallypr^ujredTovlhii Edition. Demy 
BvD, doth, E<lt uis. lb. 

corupectus of the preEent atAIe oF Ifnovledgc 

the peruuJ of this couiprehenuve voluoie."— 

BACON (Rc«er) THE "OPUS 

MaiDs" of. Edited. *itb Inttoduction 
and Analylica] Table, by John Henry 
BcidEea. FeJlDIr of RDyai College of 
Phyndsni. toiutimt Fellow of Orid Col- 

Vo£, iiiT'eJTvS. III. iold"j24Ml»i 
;(. &£ (Vols. 1. and II. weie oneinally 
published by the Oarcndon Press, and 
afterwards withdjawn.) 

S'EPIS' 
BAIUtOW (E. P., H.A) REGHI 

ETangelium. A Survey -it the Teaching 
of Jesus Christ Croiro Bvo, sloth. 6t. 

BAYNES (H.) THE IDEA OF 

"-^ and the Moral Sense in the Ught of 
~ ilological Ent^ulry 



1 growth of St^tual 



Idnguage; bdng 
andUf 

BEARD (RcT. Dr. C) THE UNI- 

vcnal Chtist, and other SemiDna. Crown 
Bvo. cloth- 7>. 6^ 

BEARD (Rer. Dr. John S.) THE 

AutoUographv of Satau. Crown Svd, 
doth, ji.td. 

BEEBY(ReT. C. E., aD.,Anthor 

of "Creed and Life") Doctrine and 
Prindples: Popular Lectures on Primarr 
Qnesifbns. Dem; Svo, cloth. 41. 6J. 
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Schanbein (Chrislian Frederick) Lelleri, 
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I»um, Translated W Fnnds V. Darbi- 
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BIRHINGHAU G-) THE RED 

Stan : Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, edited by Rev. T. Eqiin, M.A. 



BROADBENT (The Ute Rev. 

T. p., B.A.) Thirteen Sennons, an Essay, 
and a FiaEment. With a Fietatory Note 
by Rev. :^f. J. EsOin CatpentB, M.A. 
Crown Bvo, clou, 4r. nett. 

BROWN (Robert, 
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logical works ot 
UQlleraiidUT.l 

doth. ji.Sii. 



L, F.5.A) 

lie Mythology. 

Rt'Han. Pn^ Mu 
iw Lang. Demy Bvo, 



- RESEARCHES INTO THE 

Origin of the Primitive Consldlatioiu of 
the Greeks, Phcenidans, and Babylonians 
Wilh a lar^ man of the Northern Hani, 
sphere as viewed at Phaiiicia i»o B.C., 



P.E., F.R.S.E.1 ATcnograpbical 
if the Sf»nal Cord. Fop. folici, 

CAMPBELL (Rer. Cuon Colin, 

M.A., D.D.) The First Three Gonitis in 
Greek. Arranged in paraUel columns, 
sod Edilion, Revised. Crown Bvo, doth. 



Sureeon-Major, The 

-.erwicklhiie Yeomanry 

Cavalry) Sdf-Aid in War. With Practical 
Hints for the Cavahy Wounded m South 
Africa, etc. Wilh Illustrations and Dia- 



CHAHNING'S COMPLETE 

Works, including "The Perfect Ijfe," 
withaUemcnr. Centennial Edition, tto, 

CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 

snd and ereatly Revised Edition. Crown 
3vo,clolh. 31. &i. 

CHRISTIANITY AND JUDA- 

ism. An Essay by Dr. Gustav H- Dahnan, 
Professor of Theology in Univetsily irt 
Leipiig. Translated by Rev. G. H. 
boi, M.A. Crown Bvo, stiff wrapper. 
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CLARK (Arcbd. Ju.) OE SUC- 

OBione Aposlolica mc mm Uissione el 
jurudiclione Hienichuc AnElicanu ct 
CaihoLicu. Svo. {Gtoretttwn.GuSoMo.) 



CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG 

SProleuDrs) Memoin and Memoranda of 
inalomy. Vol. I. 16 PUlts. Bi-o, 



■ Synlhadc PhiEoiophy. By F. 
noirara Colfins. Wilh b Preface by 
Heiben Spencer. 4th Edilion. The 
Synlbclic Ptailoaophy Completed. Bvo, 

COMMON PRAYER FOR 



ii.&f. AlsoinSvo.clol^. ; 



CONWAY (Moncure D.) CEN- 

leoary Hblory of Ibc Soutb Place Elhical 
Society. With numeroiu Fonraits, a 
ffM:uini]e of tbt orieuia] HS. of thebycnn, 
"Nearer, my Go3, lo Thee" and Ap- 
pendices. Ciown BvO) half-vclLum, paper 



Edited by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, 
F.E.I. S. Published Bi.monlhly. 11. bd. 

CUNNINGHAM (D. I., H.D.) 

and Bemieil fE. H., M.D.) Th« 
Btainaod Eyeball oTa Human Cyclopean 
Monster. With 1 PUte^ Tiuu. R.I.A. 
XXIX. 4. 4(0, uwed. t>.'&/. 

and TELFORD SMITH (T.) 

The Bnin of the MiciocMhalu: Idiot. 
By D. J. CuDninghaDi. MnD., D.C.L. 
(Ojion.J, D.Sc., F.R.S,, Profeswr of 
Anatomy, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Konoraty Secretary Koval Dublin Society : 
and Telford Telford Smith. M.D., Super- 



CURTIN aeremuUi) CREATION 

Myths of Primitive America in relation 

Development of Manliind. Antlior of 
"Myths and _Foll..Tal« of '--'— " — 
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DAM (B. A. P. van, M.D.}, with 

lbs asustance of C. Sloffet. William 
Shakespeare: Frowdy and Teat. An 
Essay in Criticism. Being an Introduction 
to a belter Editing and a more adequate 
appreciation of the Worki of the Eliia- 



DIETTRICH (GuataT) DIE MAS- 

sorah der dstlichen und Westlicben Syrer 
in Ihren Angaben rum Prophelen Jesaia 
nacb mnf TIandschriften dei Bridsh 



DIPAVAHSA (THE) : A Buddhist 

Hionrinl Rpmn4 \n the Pall Language- 
{tish Translation, \y 



Edited, with an English 
Di. H. Oldenberg. Ivo, 
%• The Dip« 



loth. 



Buddhist Church, of the convtruon of the 
Ceylonise 10 the Buddhist Faith, and of the 
ancient history of Ceylon. 

DITTMAR (Prof. W.) CHEH- 

ical Arithmetic Pan I- A Collection of 
Tables, Halhemalkal, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemisis, etc. 

EXERCISES IN QUANTI- 

ladve Chemical Analysis ; with a ihort 
Treatise on Gas Analysis. Svo, cLjch. 

lOl-bf. 

DIXON (A. Pranda, B.A-, H.B., 

chief Demonstrator of Anatomy, Trmlly 
College, Dublin) On the Development at 
the Branches of the Fifth Cranial Nerve 
in Man. Trans. R.D.S., and Series, VI. 
9. I Plates. 4to, sewed, jj. 
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DUNKIN (E., F.R.S-) OBITU- 

aty Notices of Astronomers, Fellows and 
As«jeiates of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Svo, cloth. 6*. 6d. 

ECHOES OF HOLY 

ThouEbii : AirangHl aiPrivatiMBlita- 
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ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW 

Bi*) of SocijJ mil Induslrial Quations. 
itcd by Helen Blackburn aod AntoinMK 
M. Mackenzie. Issued quaiterl)', sewed. 

FARADAY AND SCHCENBEIN, 



Leileis of, iBji-iBl 
nents, and Refere 
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Photogravnte. De 

In the course of i 
f/alf'r. ProT. MeldoU 
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FINCH (J. E. H., M.D.), 

LdcesleisEiie Flora. 

FISCHER (Prof. Kuno), 



Spi™. 






W. L. 



FISCHER (Prof. .. _ 

F.R.S.), vidi Vega, Logarithmic Tables. 

FISCHER-KLING. EXER- 

* "^paiation of Organie Com- 
iy Ttof. EmU Fischer. Trana- 



h^L.^. 



thGenn 



.n of the I 
I Edition, 



^oth. 
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FOUR GOSPELS (THE) as His- 
torical Records. Svo, cloth, iji- 

FOURTH GOSPEL, A FREE 

Inquiry into the Origin of. By P. C. 
Sense, M.A. Demy Evo, cloth, ji- 6d. 

FROST (JamM, M.H.I.A.) THE 

History and Topography of the County of 
Clare, from the earliest times lo the begin- 
ning of the igth Century. With Map and 
Illoilralions. jl.M.l.ett. 

FUERST (Dr. Jul.) HEBREW 

ment. slh Edition. Improved and en- 
laced. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson. Royal Bvo, dolh. iii. 

GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION 

of Christianity. By CharleJ- Gill, md 
Edition. Wilh Dissertations in Answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth, iii. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH 

the Piopbel. Translated from an Elhiopic 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the lale 
Richard Laurence, LL.D. Archbishop of 
Cashel. The text conecied from his ialest 
Notes by Charles Gill. Re.issue, Bvo, 



GOSPEL CATECHISM. AnUn- 
sectarian Christian Primer. For use in 
Families and Schools. By the Author of 
"King and Kingdom,' " Diadpleahip," 

:) LOST- 



GOULD (Rer. S. 

and Hostile Gospels. 
ToiedoUi Jesh< 

E^t'p'ia '" 



in t^e Mi 

Inline Origin. Crown i 



Idle Ages, and 
E Gospds of the 



HADDON (Alfred C, M.A.) THE 

Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A 
Studyin Papuan Ethnography, (R.J.A.'i 
Cunningham Menwin.lJD. X.) 410. 11 



HALL (Leonard, M.A.) MAN, 



- THE EVOLUTION OF 



HARNACK(Prof. Adolpli)WHAT 

isCiiriaibnity? Siiteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the 
Winter Term, 1809-1900. Translated by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. (Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, yp\. 
XIV.) Demy Svo, cloth, itu. 6d. Half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, as. id. 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. 

Complete in seven volumes, vidi Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series- 

H AUGHTON (Rer. Samnel, M.D., 

D.C.L., F.R.S.) New Researches on 
Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, etc. 9 
Plates. Cunningham Memoirs, III. tlo, 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HIS- 

linK of the Apostles. Translated by 
Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 4 vols. Svo, 
cloth, 4". (Uniform wilh the Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series,) 

HISTORY OF THE NEW 

Testament Times. The times of Jesus. 
Translated with (he Author's sanction 
from the Second German Edition, by the 
Revs. C, T, Poynting and P, Quenier, 
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with special Annotalions by the Aulhor, 
bv J. Sandys SUnyon.M.A. mcoloiic^ 
Tiandition libisr;, New Series, VoL 
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HILLER (H. CroR) AGAINST 

Dogma and Free Will, and for Weismsn- 
nism. ^nd Edition, revised and entatged. 



— THE SUPERNATURAL 

of Science and Rationale of Sodaliim. A 
Supplement to "Against Dogma," etc. 



IDEAL JUSTICE; or Nat- 

uial Science applied to Elhics, Econnmlca, 
and Religion. Alin two Appendices, 
entitled, Tba Bull ol Certitude and 
Evolution, or Epigenesis. 3vo, doth. 31. 



— THE REORGANIZATION 

of Philosophy : Addce^ Bvo, sewed, ij. 

[OERNING (Dr. R. ) THE KAR- 

aite MSS., Bniish Museum. The Kar- 
aite Eiodui (i. 10 viii. s) in ^^ Aulo. 

ordinary AraHc lypc- Together with 
Descnptions and Collation d* that and 
live other MSS. of Ponions of the Hebrew 
Uible in Arabic characters in the same 
Collection. Royal 4to, doth, gill top. 



HOFF a- H. TBii't) STUDIES IN 

Chemical Dynamics. Revised am] en- 
larged by Di. Ernst Cohen, Assistant in 
the Chemical Laboratory of the University 



- THE BIBLE FOR BEGIN- 

ners. Vol. I. The Old Testament. Crown 
3vo, doth- a. 



HOPPS (Rer. J. P(«e) DEATH 



-VERSES BY THE WAY. 



— TWELVE SUNDAY 

Morning Prayers: (or the Twelve Monlhi 
of the Year- 11. 



-THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

Re-writlen for Young Disaples. jth 
Edition. Richly bound as a gift.book. 

- SPIRIT - LIFE IN GOD 



-FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

Religion and Morality. » Lectotei, 
mainly for the Young. 11. 
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- COMMON PRAYER, u. 
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HORSLET(VktDr} CONTRIBU- 

tioo to the S ufl te e Ajuuajof [^ Coe- 
bnl Mtm^Uft, br D. }. Caui^liui, 
K.I>., D.Sc^ F.R.S. : villi a Cfofitcr 
DDoa Cmw^Or^irkl TouKnidiT br 
Vloor Heirin, M.B.. F.R.S. K.1^^ 
~ ■ ■ ■'- hm™. No. TII- 4to, 






JACOB (G.) ARABIC BIBLE 

ChmtoDalhy. WuhiGlgwr- down 

gvci,dolll. 31. 

JAEGER (GtutaT, H.D.) PRO- 

bleiu of N'umc Selcdcd, Eilited, tad 
Twuluul by H. G. ScfabdiUr, D.Sc, 
■dih a FviimUc of a Ldie ftan Chailei 
Damid lo (be Anlbor. Demy Svo, dccb. 
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— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND 

Cuticle*, lelecied and poinud foe Chanl- 
idf. iBmo, dcrifa. If. ^ 

— ANTltEUS, with Indeiet and 

Refeteocu to Ihc Moiic. iSmo, doth. 
n.3^ 

— THE CHANTS AND AN- 

Ihenil, logethcr in i voL Clotb. u. 

— A BOOK OF PRAYER, IN 

ThirlyOrdermof WorabLp, wiib Addiliona] 
Prayers and Thanlugivinga. tSido, doth. 
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KENNEDY (Rev. Ia«.) INTRO- 

ditcluii to Biblical HdMn, | - . ■. ..i!.^ 

oftheOldTcsamBiL B^anrs Eamedy. 
B.D., Acti^ Libm^n in iIk Nev C^ 
lest, and one of the *'*^'^™-^ Easwaers 
in Kvinity at Ihc UntvtnitT, Edinburgh. 
Bvok ckitlL lu. 

STUDIES IN HEBREW 

Syihooynu. Dony £vu, doth. 51. 

KING (Jfrim H.) THE SUPER- 

Dattir^: its OrtEiii, Natnie, and Endutioii. 
a vols. Bvo, doth. 15a. 

HAN AN ORGANIC COH- 

mimity. Bang ao Eipositioii of the Law 
that Snmanftnonaltyin aJ" ' " 

'1 Evidotioo, both o 

a Tola. Dony Svo, doth* 

KIRK (R. S.) SIDE LIGHTS 

on Great Pisblenu of Human latereO. 
Croim Sra, dotb. u. 

KUHNE (Lonia) THE NEW 

Sdence of Healiog, or the Doctrine of ths 
Oneitesa of all Diseases. Fotming tbe 
basis of a UnUonn Method of Cure with- 
out Medidnea and without Opoalioiks. 
Trenslatol from the third greatly aog- 
mented German Edition by Dr. Th. Bakei- 
Sto, doth. 71. 

THESCIENCEOFFACIAL 

Eipreuion. Translated into EogUlb. 
Full; lUustiated. Cloth, iii. 

LAING «nd HUXLEY. PRE- 

Hui^ R^'ns 
F.K.S. tjo Eui 
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U ETAPH YSIC A NOVA ET 

Vetusta : a Reiuru to Dualism, and 
EdiiioD. Ciowu Bvo, cloth, ii. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 

logy Coininittee. Memoirs on Typical 
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UACKAY (R W.) SKETCH OF 
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a of Economic Dogmas. Demy 

HACKINLAY (Junes H., H.A.] 

Folklore of Scoidih Lochs wid Springa. 
Dsmy Bvo, cloth, sx. netL 

MACKINNON (James, H.A., 

Ph.D.) Culninb Early Scodand. Demy 
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Sketch of B Philosophy, 
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UADSEN (C. L.) THERMO- 
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MAHAFFY (Dr. J. P.) ON THE 
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Aototypes. R-l.A.'s Cunninelmin Mem- 
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UALAN (R«v. Or. S. C.) THE 

Eook of Adam and Eve, bIbq called the 
Conflict of Adun and Eve with Salan. 
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Translated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kufale. Talmud, Midrashim, and 
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ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
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of the Resunectioo of Jesus Christ. 
Crown avo, stiff covers, u. nett; superior 
doch binding, 31. 



Vt. Junes) 



Vol. II. Chap. * 



MODERN MATERIAL. 

ism : lis Aldtade towards Theology. A 
Cntiquc and Defence. Bvo, sewed. 
»».6rf. 

MAHTYN (R«T. H. J.) FOR 

Christ and Ibe Truth. Bvo, doth. 51. 
Cheap Edition, doth, u. &£ 

MIND, A Quuterly Review of 

Psychology and Philosophy. Annual 
Subscription, post free, laj. 

.— New Series, 41. per pari. 

MITCHELL {C. Pitfield) THE 

Enlargement of the Sdicre of Women; 
An Emy in Social Biology. Svo, sewed. 



MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S 

Commentary on Jeremiah and E«kieL 
Edited from a Bodleian MS., with a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 



O'CUHRY (Eug.) LECTURES 



on Ibe . 



■„ Ma 



Irish. Leclures 

X Peopie'of Ancienl £rinn, by Ihe late 
EoieiK O'Curry. M.R.I. A., ProJessor of 
Irish History and Archzology in Ibe 
Catholic Uolversily. Edited, with an 
Innsduclion on the Connection of Celtic 
Ethnology and Archa»loey with those of 
other European People, ^ Dr. W. K. 

O'GRADY (StMdish H.) Silva 

Tales in Insh, with Eilracis illustrating; 



OLDENBERG (Prot H.) 

Buddba ; his Life, his Doctrine, lus Order. 
By Dr. Hermann Oldsnberg, Professor al 
(h* University of Berlin. Translated by 
W. Hoey, M.A. Svo, doth gilt. iSr. 

PARKER (W. K., F.R.S.) ON 
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PERRIN (R. S.) RELIGION OF 

Philosophy (ThE). or ih< Unifiiation of 
Knowledge: s Comparison of lie chief 
Phitosaphical sad Religious Syslcms of the 



PIKLER am.) THE PSY- 

chology of BElicf in Objective EiisleiKX, 
Put I. ivo, cloth, ti. 6d. 



le Denrtments of Theology 



PRINCE (J. Dyndey, Ph.D., Pro- 



^f^KL 



fttS^ttfi 



Translated from the French. 



— THE SONG OF SONGS, 

the Canl^lt TtansUled from the French. 



ROBINSON (Alex., M.A., B.D.) 

A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 
Light. Slid Edition. Revised and partly 



aliadcally explained away very tnuch in the 
manner of Renan. Mr. Robinson seems to have 
been led to his present views largely by an 



OLD AND NEW CER- 

lainiy of the Gospel. A Sketch. Crown 
8vo, cloth. II. 6d. 
'^ We have been much impressed with the 



SADI. THE GULISTAN 

(Rt»e-Gs>ideii)orShaikS>uliDfShiiu. A 
new Edition of the Persian Text, with a 
Vocabulary, by F. Johnson, Square royal 



SADLER (Rer. Dr.) CLOSET 

Prayers, Original and Compiled. iBfUDi 
cl«b. la.sJ. 

SANDERS(A.,M.R.C.S.,F.L.S.} 

Researches in the Kervous System of 
Myiine Gtullnosa. 4to, sewed. 3 Plates. 



SCHLOSS (D. F., of the Labour 

Department of the Boud of Ttadc) 
Methods of Induslrial Remunetatioo. 3id 
Edition, greatly enlarged and allDOSt «1- 
tiiely re-wrilten. S^'D, cloth. }l. 60. 

ow i«ODgniad as 



B of infoTDUUior 



uof the best au 
"The book is I 



ibAnnir-^htMeld TiUgrapk. 

"1-he book should certainly be read bvall 
those who msh lo understand the Labour 
Problem, and Co.operative Libraries, especially, 
won we ge i . r e r mr- 

'•It> its new as io its old form the book IS 
well-n^h indispensable to the student who 

about the various meuiods of iodustrial re- 

which they have been applied in the various 

"As a convenient book of lefuence on the 
present condition of wage labour in this country 
i\ has no soperitff." — Livtrpoai Past. 

" It is a (act that oo the subjects with which 
it is concerned, evety person, whether he he 
employer or employed, trades unionbt or crafts- 
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SCHMI DT(A. ) SHAKESPEARE 

Lexicon. A complete Dictionary of all 
the English Words, Phrases, and Con- 



SCHREBER (D. G. M.) MED- 

ical Indoor Gymnastics, or a System of 
Hygienic Ifiercises for Home Use, to be 

tancelS- yonng a^d old o?'ei"her"se». ' 



activity. RevisJed and Supplemented by 
Rudolf Giufe, M.D. Witli a laigtplnte 
and 45 illnatiations in the text. Royal 
I Svo, cloth, ji nett. 
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SENSE (P. C, M.A.) A FREE 

Inquiry inID the Origin of the Fourth 

Gospel. Dtmy Svo, clolb. fi. 6d. 

" The appearance oC yet anothf t work on 

the authoTsnip of th* Fourth Gospel juatiJies 

itsflf by the freah maletial which the author 

brioEs to bear on the conttoverEy The 

work undciiiblnlly raises ftesh and interesting 

" A suggestive book." — Academy, 

SHARPE(Samuel) HISTORY OF 

the Hebrew Nation and ia Lileiatute. 
With an Appendix on the Hebrew Chton- 
ology. jth Edition. Crown 8™, cloth. 
41. M 



cloth, ti. 6d. 



i Etiiti< 



SHORT NOTES TO 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUI- 

gvo, cloth, u. 6ii, 

vide Barnabas, Bible, Testament. 

SHARPE (M.) OLD FAVOUR- 

iles from the Elder Poelt, with o few 
Newer Friends. A Selection, 418 PP- 

SMITH (H. W.) Selected and com- 
l^led by : — 

Modern Thoiwhta on Life and 

Conduct. A Collecliou of above 400 
KitracU, designed 10 bring into 

social life- Crown Bvo, clolb gilt. 6f. 
An Edition, extra gilt, printed 



proved. Svo, bcwhI. 4J. 

ETB, MOV, B D E, ' lU HI lU, 

Large Oock Sheet. Srf. each. 

Small Clodi Sheet and R T V Z, ,,f . ei 



CrypKfflamic pTants, classified after the 
Natural Syilem, with an arlificial Key and 
a Glossary of Botanical Termj. By C. O. 
Sonolag, the Royal High School, Edin- 

Svo, Ihnp cloth, round comeri, with Mop 
oflheEnvitonsofEdinhurgh. 3i.6<i^netL 

SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.) COM 

^led by. An Index to the Names tn "^ 
Mahabharala, with ahott explanattc 
Royal 410, in twelve parts, at js. 6d, 
part Delt. First part to be ready in 



SPALTEHOLZ (Werner Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy ia the University at 
Leipag) Hand Atlai of Human Anatomy, 
with the advice of Wilhelm His. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by 
Lewellys F. Barker, with a Preface by 
Franklin P. Mall. VoL 1. Bones, Joints, 
ligaments. 410, cloth. 14J. 6d, nett. 

SPENCER (Herbert) FIRST 

Prindplo. tith Thousand, with as Ao- 
___j! J _ Ti_^^j^ Fmally revised. 



Cc^ 



— THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Biology, 6lh Thousand. Svo, cloth. Re- 
vised and greatly cnlaiacdr Vols. I. and 
II. .81. each. 

— THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Piychology. jth ThousamL 1 vols. Bvo, 

— THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of 
Sociology; Part '.The Inductions of 
Sociology ; Fait 3, Domestic Institutions. 
4tb Thousand, revised and enlarged. Bvo, 



Vol. III. Part 6, 



— THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of 
Ethics : Part 1, the Inductions of Ethics ; 
Pan 1, The Ethics of Individual Ufe. 
?ud Thousand. Eve, cloth. 15;. 
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SPENCER (Herbert) THE PRIK- 

dploaf Ethla. Vol. II. Put 4, Jiudce ; 
Put s, MEgative Bcncficemx; Tut 6, 
Pofilive ficndictncc ; Appeadices. Demy 



ECCLESIASTICAL INSTI- 



— JUSTICE. Beii«Part4orthe 
PnndplejofEtliica. andThoimnd. 8vo, 

— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 

Uniform id Ldbnry Bindings Demr 8to, 
doth. Enkuged Editum. 6t. 

— THE STUDY OF SOCIO- 

lon. XJbnuy E<litloa (iiit TbouBiid), 
witha Pwiicrlpt. «vo,doth. w. 6^ 



The Mine, cheaper Edition. 4i$t 

TboiUMHl. umo, doth. it. 60. 

ESSAYS : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. A new Edition, ra- 
airaneed with additional Enayi. 3 voli. 
Bvo, cloth, p^ach loj.) 301. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged 

and reviled, togethei with llie Man v. The 
State. 3vD, doth. loi. 

Alia afaraitlf. 

THE MAN VERSUS THE 

Stale. (14th Thoiuand.) Sewed, ti. 



— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIO- 

logy, Off Groups of Sodologjcai Facts. 
Comraled and absDacted by Professor 
D. Duncan, of Madrai, Dr. Richani 
SdiepiMg, and James Collier. Folio, 



- No. 



English. 
2. Ancient American 



- No. 4, African Races. i&. 

- No. 5. Asiatic Races. i&. 



SPENCER (Heitert) DESCRIP- 

tive Sodoifigv, or Gtoups of SchioLosical 
FactL No. 6. Americitn Rapces. i&r. 

No. 7. Hebrewi and Pboe- 

No. 8. The French Civili- 

alion. 3M. 

COLLINS (F. H.) AN Epi- 
tome ef the STnthetic Philosophy. Br F. 
Howard CoUins. Beiog a Digeat of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's works. 4tli Edition, 
tb« Syothetic Philoaophy comphKd. 
With a Preba by Herbert Spencer. 
Svo, cloth, an. 

DREY <S.) HERBERT 

Spencer's Theory of Religion nod Morality. 
By Sylvu Drey. Bvo, sewed, 11. 

A THEORY OF LIFE 

deduced {rom the Evolution PbHosophy. 
Douy Bvo, sewed, if. 

THOMPSON (D. G.) HER- 

bert Spencet! his Life, Writiiug, and 
Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf Tbomp. 
SOD, Autborof "ASystemof Payciiology," 
^VThe Problem of Evil," " The Rellgloui 
Senlinunt* of the Human Mind," etc. 11. 

SPENCER {W. G.) INVEN- 

tional Geometry. With a Prebce by 
Herbert Spencer. Svo, cloth, is. 



SPINOZA. FOUR ESSAYS b)> 

Fcofessoia Land, Van Vloten, Bud Kudo 
Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by 
ProfeKOT Kuighl, of St. Andrews. Crown 
Svo, doth. jj. 

ST. CLAIR (Geoi«e, Author of 

"Creation Recnds," 'Juried Cities and 
Bible Counlriei,' etc.) Myths of Greece 
ExplpiHd and Dated. An Embalmed 
History from Uranuj to Perseua, including 
the Eleuiinian Mysteries and the Olympic 
Games. Demy &vo, a vols. i6r. per set. 

STEPHENS (George) PRO- 

fessor Bugge's Studiea on Nortberti 
Mythology eianuned. Illustrations. Svo, 



STOKES (Margaret, Hon. Mem- 
ber of the Royal ^Ish Academy) The High 
Crosses of Castledermot and Duirow. 
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STOKES (Whitlej) OLD IRISH 

Glosiaris. Cormic'* Glossury. 0'D»- 

voran'« GlossBxy. A GlossAfv to thfi 

. Calendar of Oingus the Culdu. Edilcd, 

ilolli. lai.ed. " "■ *'"' 

MIDDLE-BRETON 

Hoiin. Ediled, wilh a TianilKlion and 
Glossaiy. avo, bauds. Bj. 6rf. 

THE CREATION OF THE 

World. A MiiUrv - - . . 

Ediled, with Tnoi 
Bto, cloth. 6t. 

ON THE FELIRE OF 

(Eogua. Vol.I.Parll. Trani.R. I. A-'s 
Iiiih MSS. Stria, tin, Mwed. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF ST. HERIA. 

Hk. A Cotaiih Druna. Ediltd with 
TraiulatiDii aod Notes. Royal &vo- i 
Std Eicslnule. Ootfa. ji. 

STOKES {WhiUey, Edited) BRE- 
SALTAIR NA RAUN. A 

coIlectioD of Middle Irish Poems, ftrlnr^ 
tWi. 4to. 41. 6^. 



STRAUSS (Dr. D. F.) LIFE OF 

turn; for the People. The Authniied 
_nglish Ediiion. u vols. Svo, doth. 



.80;, ,,0 
3. Vol. V. 



EoEbsh E 
Reduced u 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE 

Psyobologica] Lebaratory. Edited by 
Profeuor £. W. Scripture. Wilh many 
Iliufltraiioiia. Svo^ eevred. 4s. atL eadn 
nett VoL I. iBoa-oi, 100 pagr«. Vni 
II. iBm- »♦ pagei. TfoL 111. .; 
pages. Vol. IV. 1896, Ml P" 
1897, 105 pages. Vol. VI. iSs,,., luj pagci. 

SUFFIELD, LIFE OF THE 

Rev. Robert Rudolph, Aolbor of "The 
Crown of Jesni." Photogravme Portrait. 
Crown evo, cloth. +j. fiZ 

SULLIVAN (W. K.) CELTIC 

Studies lioni the German of Ebel, with 
an lalTOduclioD on the Roots, Steou, and 
Derivatives, and on Case^endings of Nouna 
In the ludo-European Languages. Bvo, 

viiii also O'Curiy. 

TALMUD OF JERUSALEM. 

Translaied for the first time into Engliih 
by Dr. Moses Schwab, of the Bibliolhl^ue 
Mationale, Paris. VoL I. The Treatise 
of Beiakhoth (Blessings). Foolscap 4to, 

TAUCHNITZ'S ENGLISH 

New Tesuuneot. Aulhoriied Version { 
with Introduction, and various Readings 
from the Three most celebrated Manu- 
icripu of the Original Greek Text. By 
C. Tiscbendorf. tamo, sewed. ». 6d. ; 



TAYLER (Rm. John Jamea) AN 

Attempt to ascertain the Clataelet of the 
Fourth Gospel, especially In its relation to 
the first Three. indEdilion. Bvo.ctolh. 

TAYLOR (Rer. C.l THE DIRGE 

, of Cohelelh in Eccles. xii. discussed and 
literally interpreted. Svo, cloth. 3J. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. I.) THE 

Uassoreiio Text and ihc Anient Versions 
of the Book of Mlcah. Crown Svi>, cloth. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 

Prayer, taken in Substance <iam the Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship, with a 
few additional Piayers for particidir Days. 
Bvo, cUilh, u. &£ ; or 33010, cloth, 11. 



-PSALMS AND CAN- 



TESTAMENT (THE NEW) 

Translated from Grieshach's Text by S. 
Sbarpci^ Author of "The History of 
Egypt- ' 14th Thousand. Fcap. Bvo, 



Comparative Anatomy. 



TURPIE (Dr. D. MC.) 

Manual of the Chaldee Language ' con- 
taioing Grammar of the Bibibd Chaldee 
and of the Tateums, and a Chrenomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square Bvo. Cloth. 

VICKERS (J.) HISTORY OF 

Herod ; or. Another Look at a Han emerg. 
Ing from Twenty Centuries of Calumny- 
Crown Svo, doth. 61- 

THE REAL JESUS: A 

Review of his Life, Character, and Death, 
from a Jewish Slandpoinl. Crown Bvo. 



Ediled in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 
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VIZARD (P. E) PRAYERS, 



- THEtSU AS A SCIENCE 

of Natural Theol«y uid Nuural ReligiSD. 



- FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, 



-THEBIBLE AND MODERN 



i io the Univeraty of 
Iro, Kwed, ji. ; i:[ath, 

shouJd bcwe3cEjm«dby 



br tEmaik»bly well-iufdnned oailim chid 
-e preKnied appeals at once to the cul- 



S"F„ 



" A naeful aiid KfaoUrly ■rotk wh 
heartily recomineDd to all students 
Testament," — Cuanfiait. 

^^Anevtreinely able and learned i 
on a very inteiening subfecl." 



'X& 



evidence available for the huloty of Ibe Old 
Testament teit, a well-vrritlen hislDiy Itself, 
and a zood .election of illustrations tbal are 
curefiilly executed/' — Exfifrtitory Times. 

ledge of the liiemy features of the Old 
TesUmeol should make a point of reading tbil 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) BOOK 

of Gaieiii in Me' ''— '^-'- - 

crilkaUy revised T 
and Grammatical 
Demy fivo- Keducea lo jj. aa. 

BOOK OF RUTH in Hebrew 

Teil. With a critically revised Ten, 
variooi Readings, including a new Colla' 
don of Twentv^gbl Hebmr MSS., — ' 

to which a appended, 
Targum. Demy Bva J4 



Teit. _ With a 
No<«! 



3mmentary ; 
le C^aldn 



WRIGHT (G. H. Bateson) THE 

Book of Job. A new oriiically revised 
TransUUoa, with Essayi on Sanson, 
Date. etc. Svo, doth. &c. 



aon rfright, D.D., Queen's College, 

Oiibid; Head-mastet Queen's CfJlege, 

Hong-Kong; Author of^'A Critkal Re- 

vised TransUlion of the Book of Job." 

Svo, art-linen, ^!.&d. 

"A contribulion of considerable wd^t to 

be literature of die higher criticism. . - .. - 

L carefully reasoned and acute book, which 

viU add to its author's already high re- — 



WRIGHT (R«T. J.) GROUNDS 

and Principles of Religion, Crown Svo, 

WUNDT (Wilbelm) OUTLINES 

of Psychology. Translated, "■ilh the 
co-operation of the Author, by Charles 
Hubbard judd, Ph.D., Instructor In Che 
Wesleyan Vniversity. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

Z I E G L E R (Prof. Theobald) 

Social Ethics : Outlines of a DoctriiH of 
Moral*. Translated from (he Genoan. 
Crown Svo, dolb. 31. 
" Theie arc very few modem books which, 
taken a> a whole, afford a better «- more 

gns. The tnn^tion is ei. 
. S. Laurie in the Juridical 

Ethics by a thcughtfid and 



their social re 



the boi^ that is 
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UST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 

TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 

OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED fiV WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 



' THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF I 

ThKiloglcil uid FbUmophicBl LiUrature. ' 
Ed[led by Prtudpal S. D. F. .'ulmnn^ ' 
D.D., P.B.I.S. Published I 



. Peru 






" This is Ihe only teview in ftic Englt.. 
laDBiu^ dev<jted cvdusively to tat e&dmatiDn 
of ue current theolt^^tcal litcraFure. It has 
beeo ably edited from the beginiiing^ but 
appeals !□ have reached in this, its latest 

been hayinal with >l."—FniijrlCT7aH and 
RifBTTKtd Rtnieai. 

"^« r»iew well fulfils U'^ function of draw 
ing atteolion lo recent publications in theology 
and philosophy, both at home and abroad- — 



LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 

" -- . already 

Fauna of 
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Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written 
Members of the Committee and otoer 
Natuwiists, Cloth, Si, W net. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL 

Society. Memoirs and Monthly Notices. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Transactions and Proceedings issued irre- 
gularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Me- 
moirs, ifols. I.-X. already is.'Lued at 



throughout by sound scholarship/ — Stetttih 

MIND: A Quatlerly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy, ll^dited by 

weik of jinnary, April, July, and October. 
Price 41. P« annum, iu., post free. 
THE COMING DAY. Edited by 



THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

Review ofSocial and Industrial Questions. 
Edited by Helen Blackban. and Antoinette 
M. Mackenzie. Issued Quarleriy on i;1Ii 
January, April, July, and October, Pnce 
II. Peranninn,ti.e^., post free. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 

Transan^ns and Proceedings, with other 



Yearly s. 



d, F.R.M.S. Issued hatf-yearly. 
d November. Price 31. 6d. netl. 



LINNEAN SOCIETY 01 

London. Journal of Botany and Journ: 
of ZqoId^. Published irtegulatEy , 



EDINBURGH 



MATHEMA- 



REVUE FRANCAISE D'EDIM- 
YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LA- 

boratory Studies. Vols. l.-VI. already 
published. Edited by Professor E. W. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF Vic- 
toria. Proceedings and Transactions. 

SPHINX REVUE CRITIQUE 

fogie™*^;tKl''b'y"'Prof^or ^R. ^J^l 
(Upssla). Per volume, 151. 

JANUS ARCHIVES INTER- 

nalionales pour I'Histnte de Is M«dedne 
et la Giographie MMicale. ri numbers 

^le'numbet, sj. M. '** 
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